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CHAPTER  I 

THE  SETTING 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  show  the  fundamental 
influence  of  the  allegory  of  the  court  of  love  upon  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene.  Analysis  of  representative  examples  of  the 
mediaeval  allegory  of  the  court  of  love  reveals  the  following 
as  structural  elements  characteristic  of  the  general  conception 
or  background:1 

1.  Setting  in  nature:  garden,  meadow,  or  plain. 

a.  Conventional  landscape. 

b.  Fountain,  arbor,  or  other  special  feature. 

2.  Indoor  setting:  temple,  palace,  or  castle. 

a.  General  description. 

b.  Entrance. 

c.  Interior  ornamentation:  paintings  on  the  walls. 

d.  Altar  or  other  special  feature. 

3.  A  combination  of  I  and  2. 

The  influence  of  this  genre  appears  to  have  affected  Spenser 
very  early.  The  Court  of  Cupide  mentioned  in  E.  K.'s  epistle 
dedicatory  to  the  Shepheardes  Calender  is  a  case  in  point.2  The 
allusion  to  it  shows  that  in  1579  Spenser  had  already  written 
a  court  of  love  poem.  It  has  not  been  noted  hitherto  that  the 
allegory  is  contained  in  embryo  in  the  Hymne  in  Honour  of 
Love,  one  of  the  two  pieces  composed,  as  the  poet  says  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Fowre  Hymnes,  "in  the  greener  times  of  my 
youth."  The  lover,  addressing  the  God  of  Love,  rejoices  that 
the  god  brings  his  devotees  through  a  purgatory  of  pain  into 
a  heaven  of  bliss: 

1  The  dream  setting  and  the  conventional  statement  of  the  time  as  May 
or  spring  are  omitted  since  for  obvious  reasons  they  had  little  or  no  influence 
on  Spenser. 

2  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  ed.  by  R.  E.  N.  Dodge, 
Boston,  1908,  p.  7.    This  text  will  be  used  throughout. 
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There  thou  them  placest  in  a  paradize 

Of  all  delight  and  joyous  happie  rest, 

Where  they  doe  feede  on  nectar  heavenly  wize, 

With  Hercules  and  Hebe,  and  the  rest 

Of  Venus  dearlings,  through  her  bountie  blest, 

And  lie  like  gods  in  ivorie  beds  arayd, 

With  rose  and  lillies  over  them  displayd. 

There  with  thy  daughter  Pleasure  they  doe  play 
Their  hurtlesse  sports,  without  rebuke  or  blame, 
And  in  her  snowy  bosome  boldly  lay 
Their  quiet  heads,  devoyd  of  guilty  shame, 
After  full  joyance  of  their  gentle  game; 
Then  her  they  crowne  their  goddesse  and  their  queene, 
And  decke  with  floures  thy  altars  well  beseene. 
(vv.  280-293) 

The  poet  lover  concludes  with  the  declaration  that  could  he 
attain  that  port  he  would  sing  a  hymn  of  triumph  in  praise  and 
exaltation  of  the  God  of  Love.  There  is  pictured  a  paradise  or 
garden  of  love  with  its  atmosphere  of  joy  and  mirth;  with  its 
presiding  genius  in  the  person  of  Pleasure;  with  her  entourage 
of  my thological  and  other  lovers;  with  the  altars  of  the  God  of 
Love;  and  with  a  lover  seeking  entrance  in  order  that  he  may 
sing  there  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  god. 

It  is  with  the  Faerie  Queene,  however,  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned;  for  in  if  the  particular  type  of  allegory  in  ques 
tion  has  been  most  freely  employed.3  One  observes  in  the 
beginning  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  court  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  as  Spenser  conceived  it  in  the  larger  plan  of  the  work, 
and  as  he  has  revealed  it  to  us  both  in  the  Letter  to  Raleigh  and 
in  the  poem  itself,  is  that  of  a  court  of  love.  Indeed,  this  court 
typifies  that  of  Elizabeth,  where  Spenser  found  love-making 
the  chief  occupation.4  Almost  every  knight  who  goes  out  from 
the  court  of  Gloriana  is  a  lover  who  already  has  a  lady-love 

3  The  far-reaching  importance  of  this  influence  was  suggested  by  Neilson* 
Origins  and  Sources  of  the  Court  of  Love,  Boston,  1899,  P-  2^3-    Other  refer 
ences  to  the  subject,  most  of  them  incidental,  will  be  noted  at  various  stages 
of  the  discussion. 

4  Colin  Clout,  vv.  775-782. 
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or  wins  one  in  the  course  of  his  adventures.  Wherever  Prince 
Arthur  appears,  he  is  seeking  the  court  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
whom  he  has  seen  and  loved  in  a  vision.  As  soon  as  Amoret, 
Spenser's  fairest  type  of  love,  has  reached  the  love-making 
stage,  she  quits  the  Garden  of  Adonis  and  comes  to  this  court. 
Here  everybody  falls  in  love  with  her;  but  she  loves  only 
one,  Sir  Scudamour,  to  whom  she  is  linked  in  bands  of  loyal 
love  (F.  ^.,  III,  vi,  52  and  53).  When  on  the  third  day  of  the 
feast,  therefore,  a  groom  enters  and  asks  for  a  champion  for 
Amoret,  who  has  been  spirited  away  by  an  enchanter,  "Sir 
Scudamour,  the  lover  of  that  lady,  presently  tooke  on  him 
that  adventure."5  In  the  last  of  the  sonnets  prefixed  to  the 
Faerie  Queene  Spenser  appears  to  allude  to  Gloriana,  or  Eliza 
beth,  as  "Beauties  Queene,  the  worlds  sole  wonderment," 
implying  a  comparison  with  Venus.  Suggestive  of  court  of 
love  influence,  also,  is  the  Red  Cross  Knight's  description  of 
the  tower  of  the  Faerie  Queene's  castle,  Panthea,  as  "that  bright 
towre  all  built  of  christall  clene,"  and  as  "that  towre  of  glas" 
(F.  £.,  I,  x,  58). 6 

Turning  now  to  the  more  fully  developed  scenes  within  the 
Faerie  Queene,  we  find  that  the  court  of  love  setting  has  been 
used  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  twelve  distinct  episodes. 
We  have  seen  that  the  setting  may  be  in  nature,  in  a  building, 
or  in  a  combination  of  the  two.  Those  episodes  in  the  Faerie 
^ueene  which  have  the  setting  in  nature  are  the  Bower  of 
Bliss  (F.  £.,  II,  xii),  the  Garden  of  Adonis  (F.  £.,  Ill,  vi),  and 
the  Court  of  Nature  (F.  j^.,  VII,  vi  and  vii).  Those  which  have 
the  setting  in  a  temple  or  castle  are  the  House  of  Pride  (F.  j-^., 
I,  iv  and  v),  the  House  of  Holiness  (F.  ^.,  I,  x),  the  House  of 
Temperance  (F.  J^.,  II,  ix),  Castle  Joyous  (F.  j^.,  Ill,  i),  the 

6  Letter  to  Raleigh,  Works,  ed.  by  Dodge,  p.  137. 
6  Cf.  Chaucer,  Hous  of  Fame,  vv.  119-120: 

But  as  I  sleep,  me  mette  I  was 

Within  a  temple  y-mad  of  glas. 

See  also  Lydgate's  'The  Temple  of  Glas  and  Chaucer's  Dream  (Chalmers' 
Poets,  vol.  I,  p.  379). 
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House  of  Busirane  (F.  ^.,  III,  xi  and  xii),  the  Temple  of  Isis 
(F.  Q.,  V,  vii),7  the  Palace  of  Justice  (F.  Jg.,  V,  ix),  and  the 
Court  of  Cupid  (F.  ^.,  VI,  vii,  32-37).  The  combination 
setting  is  found  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  (F.  Q.,  IV,  x).  As  a 
preparation  for  the  minute  analysis  which  follows,  these  epi 
sodes  or  allegorical  pictures  should  be  visualized  in  broad 
outline  together.  Summaries  in  the  order  indicated  are  there 
fore  given  below.8 

The  Bower  of  Bliss  (F.  £.,  //,  xii) 

Sir  Guyon,  accompanied  by  the  Palmer,  leaves  the  House 
of  Temperance  and  embarks  on  the  voyage  to  the  Bower  of 
Bliss.  Escaping  the  Gulfe  of  Greedinesse,  the  Rock  of  Re 
proach,  the  Wandring  Islands,  the  wiles  of  Phaedria,  the 
Quickesand  of  Unthriftyhed,  the  Whirlpool  of  Decay,  mon 
sters,  sirens,  and  harpies,  at  last  they  descry  the  land.  Once 
ashore  they  head  directly  towards  their  objective.  The  bower 
is  enclosed  around  to  keep  out  the  beasts  that  infest  the  coun 
try;  but  the  gate  is  made  of  light  material  and  always  stands 
open.  On  it  is  inscribed  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medea.  In  the 
porch  sits  Genius  the  porter  with  his  staff  of  office.  He  offers 

7  This  episode  could  be  omitted  without  prejudice  to  the  general  argu 
ment,  but  it  is  included  for  the  sake  of  completeness  because  structurally 
it  conforms  to  the  type,  because  the  figure  of  Isis  has  certain  close  affinities 
with  that  of  Venus  in  Spenser's  Temple  of  Venus,  and  because  the  whole 
situation,  with  Britomart  worshipping  in   the  temple  before  going  forth 
to  combat  for  her  lover,  provokes  comparison  with  similar  situations  in  court 
of  love  literature.     Cf.,  for  example,  the  scene  in  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale 
(vv.  1351-1412),  where  Palamon  prays  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  before  the 
combat  with  Arcite  for  the  love  of  Emelye. 

8  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  this  discussion  that  the  limita 
tions  of  the  subject  preclude  any  detailed  investigation  of  the  possible 
influence  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  upon  these  episodes.    If  it  be  urged  that 
certain  material  here  classed  as  court  of  love  is  paralleled  in  the  romances, 
the  answer  is  that  these  motives  were  the  common  heritage  of  the  middle  ages 
and  can  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry.     A  familiar  example  of  the  common  use  of  certain  materials 
is  seen  in  the  prevalence — both  in  the  romances  and  in  the  court  of  love 
allegories — of  the  conventional  Other  World  landscape  derived  from  classical, 
Celtic,  and  possibly  oriental  sources. 
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Guyon  a  bowl  of  wine,  but  the  knight  dashes  it  to  the  ground 
and  then  breaks  the  porter's  staff.  They  enter  a  large  plain. 
Here  flowers  bloom  in  a  mild  and  equable  climate.  Coming 
to  a  porch  arched  with  an  overhanging  vine  they  see  Excesse 
sitting  with  a  wine-filled  cup  which  she  offers  to  Sir  Guyon. 
The  knight  rejects  it  and  passing  on  enters  a  paradise  where 
nature  and  art  combine  to  entice  the  pleasure-seeker.  Not 
far  away  is  a  fountain  in  which  two  wanton  maidens  sport 
themselves.  This  scene  so  attracts  Sir  Guyon  that  the  Palmer 
is  obliged  to  recall  him  to  his  duty  by  leading  him  towards 
the  abode  of  Acrasia,  which  is  now  near  at  hand.  They  hear 
a  mingled  melody  of  voice,  instrument,  and  bird,  softened  by 
the  sound  of  falling  waters.  They  discover  the  witch  bending 
over  her  latest  victim  and  kissing  his  humid  eyes  as  he  sleeps. 
She  lies  on  a  bed  of  roses  and  is  clad  in  a  veil-like  garment, 
which,  open  at  the  top,  shows  her  breast.  The  youth  at  her 
side  has  hung  up  his  arms  and  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of 
dishonorable  love.  Around  them  play  "faire  ladies  and  lasci 
vious  boyes."  Guyon  and  his  companion  rush  forward  and 
throw  a  net  over  the  pair.  The  rest  all  flee.  They  bind  Acrasia 
but  release  the  youth.  After  utterly  destroying  the  Bower  of 
Acrasia,  they  depart. 

The  Garden  of  Adonis  (F.  £.,  ///,  vi) 

While  searching  in  the  forest  for  her  wayward  Son,  Venus 
finds  the  new-born  Amoretta  and  brings  her  to  the  Garden  of 
Adonis  to  be  reared  under  the  watch  and  care  of  Psyche.  This 
renowned  garden  is  the  original  source  of  all  forms  of  life.  It 
is  surrounded  by  two  walls,  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  gold. 
It  has  double  gates  used  both  for  entrance  and  exit.  Genius 
is  the  porter.  The  soil  is  so  rich  that  there  is  no  need  of 
gardener  to  plant  or  cultivate;  for  of  themselves  there  grow 
here  all  forms  of  plant  life.  From  this  place  also  are  sent  out 
infinite  shapes  of  creatures  to  replenish  the  earth  and  sea. 
But  in  spite  of  all  Venus  can  do  or  say  old  Time  uses  his  scythe 
on  the  garden  with  reckless  freedom.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
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trouble,  for  love-making  and  mating  fill  the  year,  which  is  one 
continued  spring.  The  birds  sing  their  love-notes  amid  the 
shady  leaves.  In  the  center  of  the  garden  is  a  mount  on  top 
of  which  stands  a  grove  of  myrtle  trees.  The  thick  branches 
form  a  natural  arbor  entwined  with  ivy,  which  gives  perfect 
seclusion.  Flowers  sacred  to  lovers  grow  in  profusion.  In  this 
secret  retreat  Venus  enjoys  the  company  of  Adonis,  while 
Cupid  plays  nearby  with  Psyche  and  their  daughter  Pleasure. 
In  this  garden  Amoret  grows  up,  being  well  taught  in  the  lore 
of  love  and  womanhood  till  she  is  ready  to  be  introduced  at 
the  Court  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

The  Court  of  Nature  (F.  ^.,  VII,  m  and  vii) 
Mutabilitie,  representing  the  Titans,  after  having  overrun 
the  earth,  ascends  to  Diana's  realm  and  demands  her  throne. 
Diana  resists  and  Jupiter  sends  Mercury  to  warn  the  Titan 
against  the  folly  of  her  presumption.  Mutabilitie,  however, 
determines  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  and  appearing  suddenly 
in  the  council  of  the  gods  defies  Jupiter  to  his  face.  The 
Father  of  the  Gods  seeks  first  to  intimidate  and  then  to  propi 
tiate  the  bold  Titan,  but  the  latter  refuses  to  be  cajoled  and 
appeals  her  case  to  Nature.  The  Court  of  Nature  convenes  on 
Arlo-hill.  The  gods  are  present  in  large  numbers,  even  Hades 
being  represented  by  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  Besides,  there  are 
on  hand  so  many  creatures  of  all  sorts  that  Nature's  "sergeant," 
Order,  has  much  ado  to  find  room  for  all.  Dame  Nature,  tall 
and  majestic,  now  sweeps  in  and  takes  her  place  in  a  great 
pavilion.  She  is  veiled  and  clad  in  a  garment  of  dazzling  hues. 
Under  her  feet  are  scattered  all  manner  of  flowers;  and  the 
River  Mole  has  decked  himself  in  her  honor.  Before  the 
goddess  now  appears  Mutabilitie  to  present  her  indictment 
of  Jupiter  and  to  plead  her  cause.  She  challenges  the  right 
of  Jupiter  and  his  fellow  deities  to  rule  the  world  and  asserts 
her  own  claim  to  sovereignty  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Titan. 
She  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  her  rule  is  universally  recog 
nized  because  everything  on  earth  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
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change  from  one  to  another  of  the  four  elements.  She  closes 
by  offering  the  seasons  as  witnesses  for  her  side.  Nature  bids 
Order  summon  them  to  Court.  The  seasons  enter  appropri 
ately  attired  and  pass  in  review.  They  are  followed  by  the 
Months,  by  Day  and  Night,  by  Sleep  and  Darkness,  by  the 
Hours,  and  by  Life  and  Death.  Jupiter,  in  answer  to  the 
indictment,  admits  that  Time  preys  upon  and  changes  all 
these  things  but  asks  who  it  is  that  rules  Time  himself — who  but 
the  gods.  Mutabilitie  replies  that  she  can  go  further  and 
show  that  the  gods  themselves  are  subject  to  change  and  so 
to  her.  She  cites  as  examples  Diana,  Mercury,  Mars,  and 
even  Jupiter  himself.  Since  nothing  in  the  Universe  is  stable, 
she  maintains  that  judgment  should  be  rendered  in  her  favor. 
After  a  brief  pause  Nature  denies  the  petition  of  Mutabilitie 
on  the  ground  that  in  changing  all  things  evolve  toward  per 
fection  and  hence  are  superior  to  change.  Jupiter  is  confirmed 
in  his  rule.  Then  court  adjourns  arid  Nature  vanishes. 

The  House  of  Pride  (F.  ^.,  7,  iv  and  v)9 
The  Redcross  Knight  slays  Sansfoy  and  takes  his  lady,  the 
false  Duessa  disguised  as  Fidessa.  In  ignorance  of  her  real 
character  the  knight  accompanies  her  to  the  House  of  Pride. 
They  approach  with  troops  of  people,  following  the  broad  high 
way  leading  to  the  palace  of  "squared  brick"  adorned  with 
lofty  towers  and  galleries  but  built  upon  a  hill  of  sand.  Enter 
ing  through  the  open  gates,  at  which  stands  the  porter  Malvenu, 

9  The  adaptation  of  the  framework  of  the  allegory  to  other  than  pure 
court  of  love  purposes  has  been  referred  to  by  Sandison,  H.,  P.  M.  L.  A., 
1910,  p.  147  (footnote).  In  this  connection  note  the  following  significant 
remark  of  Baskervill  (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  1912,  p.  150)  in  his  discussion  of  the 
mixed  allegory  of  Lyly's  Endimion:  "Such  a  mixture  of  moral  allegory  with 
physical  and  court-of-love  allegory  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  century  writers."  The  fact  that  the  admixture  and 
fusing  of  utterly  different  kinds  of  allegory  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  Age  also  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  at  the  outset  of  a 
study  of  the  court  of  love  influence  upon  Spenser's  Faerie  SHieene;  and  espe 
cially  is  this  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  study  of  such  scenes  as  the 
House  of  Pride,  the  House  of  Holiness,  the  House  of  Temperance,  and  others. 
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they  come  to  the  hall  where  crowds  of  people  wait  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  lady  of  the  palace.  High  above  all  she  sits  on  a 
throne  royally  arrayed  and  bedecked  with  jewels.  This  is 
the  proud  Lucifera,  who  rules  with  the  aid  of  six  counsellors 
representing  six  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  Guided  by  the 
usher  Vanitie  the  Redcross  Knight  and  his  lady  approach  and 
make  obeisance.  They  receive  a  cool  welcome  from  the  dis 
dainful  queen  and  soon  mingle  with  the  attending  retinue. 
Suddenly  the  lady  rises  in  state  and  mounts  her  coach  drawn 
by  six  beasts  upon  which  ride  the  six  wizards.  With  her  go 
the  whole  court  except  the  Knight  of  Holiness,  who  disdains 
such  company.  \After  enjoying  the  sports  and  pleasures  of  the 
open  fields  the  lady  and  her  company  return  to  the  palace  and 
find  the  knight  about  to  engage  in  combat  with  the  newly 
arrived  Sansjoy.  The  lady  commands  the  peace  and  enquires 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  heathen  knight  charges  the  Red- 
cross  knight  with  the  death  of  his  brother  and  the  rape  of 
Fidessa.  The  gauge  of  battle  is  thrown  down  by  the  Champion 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  following  day  is  appointed  for  the  combat. 
All  spend  the  night  in  jollity.  Under  cover  of  darkness  Duessa 
steals  to  Sansjoy,  and  assures  him  of  her  secret  loyalty.  He 
promises  to  avenge  her.  Early  the  next  morning  the  Redcross 
knight  arises  and  comes  into  the  hall,  which  he  finds  already 
filled  with  an  expectant  company.  Bards  and  minstrels  enter 
tain  the  crowd  with  songs  of  love.  The  knights  prepare  for 
battle,  and  the  queen  comes  forth  to  preside  over  the  lists. 
The  trumpet  sounds  and  the  fight  begins.  As  the  Redcross 
Knight  is  about  to  deliver  the  decisive  blow,  his  enemy  is  cov 
ered  by  a  cloud  and  borne  away.  Duessa  goes  to  his  aid  and 
when  she  returns  to  the  castle  the  victorious  Redcross  Knight 
is  gone.  His  departure  is  hastened  by  his  dwarf's  discovery 
of  a  dungeon  beneath  the  castle,  in  which  are  confined  the 
proud  and  violent  of  all  ages.  There  are  also  found  many  who 
have  wasted  their  substance  in  riotous  living  at  court.  Accord 
ingly,  when  the  knight  learns  of  his  danger  he  steals  out  by  a 
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secret  postern  and,  passing  over  the  corpses  of  murdered  men, 
escapes. 

The  House  of  Holiness  (F.  £.,  /,  x) 

Having  escaped  with  difficulty  the  clutches  of  Despair,  the 
Redcross  Knight  is  brought  by  Una  to  the  House  of  Holiness. 
The  house  is  governed  by  Dame  Caelia,  who  is  ably  assisted 
by  her  three  daughters — Fidelia,  Speranza,  and  Charissa. 
Arriving  there  they  find  the  door  locked,  but  it  is  opened  by  the 
porter  Humilta.  Entering  a  spacious  court  they  are  met  by 
Zele,  who  conducts  them  to  the  hall.  There  Reverence  takes 
charge  of  them  and  brings  them  to  his  lady.  The  latter 
embraces  Una  and  welcomes  the  knight  with  all  due  courtesy. 
Fidelia  and  Speranza  come  out  and  greet  the  visitors.  Charissa 
is  unable  to  appear.  Dame  Caelia  orders  her  groom  Obedience 
to  conduct  the  fatigued  knight  to  his  chamber.  Here  the 
champion  of  Holiness  remains  for  a  time  to  be  instructed  in 
the  way  of  life  by  the  lady  and  her  daughters.  Under  their 
tutelage  he  suffers  such  agonies  of  remorse  for  his  sins  that 
the  lady  has  to  summon  her  leach  named  Patience,  who  places 
him  in  a  dark  room  and  covers  him  with  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
As  a  result  of  the  heroic  treatment  administered  by  Penance, 
Remorse,  and  Repentance  he  is  restored  to  health  of  conscience 
and  brought  back  to  Una.  In  the  meantime  Charissa  has 
recovered  her  strength,  and  now  the  knight  and  his  lady  go  to 
her  room  to  greet  her.  After  being  further  tutored  the  Knight 
is  placed  in  charge  of  an  old  dame  called  Mercy,  who  leads  him 
to  a  neighboring  hospital  managed  by  seven  custodians.  These 
bead-men  care  for  mortals  while  they  are  alive  and  bury  their 
bodies  when  they  are  dead.  After  resting  here  and  growing 
strong  in  righteousness,  the  Redcross  Knight  is  taken  to  a 
little  hermitage  near  a  sacred  chapel  situated  on  a  hill.  Here 
an  aged  hermit  receives  him  and  leading  him  to  a  high  mount 
shows  him  the  New  Jerusalem  and  reveals  to  him  his  royal 
lineage.  Then  he  is  brought  back  to  Caelia,  of  whom  he  and 
his  lady  take  leave  and  proceed  on  their  first  adventure. 
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The  House  of  Temperance  (F.  ^.,  //,  ix) 

After  Prince  Arthur's  rescue  of  Sir  Guyon  from  the  "Pay- 
nim  brethren,"  the  two  faithful  knights  travel  on  together  in 
pleasant  discourse  concerning  the  court  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
till,  as  night  draws  on,  they  spy  a  castle  located  in  a  plain  beside 
a  river.  Towards  this  they  direct  their  tired  chargers,  but  on 
arriving  they  find  the  gates  closed  and  barred.  They  are  denied 
entrance  and  warned  that  the  castle  is  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  enemies,  who  threaten  destruction  to  it  and  to  all  who  seek 
to  save  those  within  it.  Thereupon  a  host  of  deformed  shades 
rush  out  of  the  surrounding  rocks  and  caves  and  attack  the 
astonished  knights.  The  Prince  and  Sir  Guyon  draw  their 
swords  and  slashing  right  and  left  finally  scatter  the  "rascal 
rout."  Then  Alma,  the  lady  of  the  castle,  comes  forth  to  wel 
come  them  and  leading  them  into  her  reception  hall  gives 
them  courteous  entertainment.  After  the  knights  have  rested 
awhile,  she  leads  them  up  the  castle  walls  and  shows  them  the 
gates  and  the  porch  of  "hewen  stone."  Within  the  barbican 
sits  the  watchful  porter  and  in  the  porch  twice  sixteen  warders. 
Then  Alma  conducts  her  guests  to  a  great  banquet  hall  where 
they  find  the  tables  already  set.  Diet  is  the  steward  and  the 
marshal  a  jolly  yeoman  named  Appetite.  Thence  they  pass 
into  the  great  kitchen  with  its  boiling  cauldron  in  charge  of  the 
master  cook  Concoction  and  a  clerk  called  Digestion.  The 
lady  then  brings  the  knights  back  to  a  parlor  filled  with  jolly 
youths  and  maidens,  among  whom  Cupid  is  playing  his  sports. 
They  all  cease  their  various  diversions  and  rise  to  do  homage 
to  the  lady  and  her  guests.  The  two  knights  mingle  in  the 
crowd  and  each  chooses  a  lady  to  whom  he  pays  court.  Prince 
Arthur's  lady  is  Praysdesire.  Sir  Guyon's  lady  is  so  modest 
that  he  is  perplexed  to  know  how  to  treat  her  till  he  is  informed 
that  she  is  Shamefastnes.  Alma  next  leads  the  knights  up 
into  a  lofty  turret  with  three  rooms,  in  the  first  of  which  sits 
Phantastes;  in  the  second,  one  representing  the  past;  and  in  the 
third,  Eumnestes  with  his  boy-servant  Anamnestes.  Here  the 
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knights  trace  in  ancient  volumes  the  line  of  British  Kings. 
Then  Alma  brings  them  back  to  the  banquet-hall  and  feasts 
them.  Next  day  Sir  Guyon  departs  on  his  original  quest. 
Arthur  defends  the  castle  against  a  rabble  led  by  Maleger  and 
after  slaying  the  "carle"  puts  his  crew  to  flight.  Himself 
sorely  wounded,  he  is  taken  into  the  castle  and  attended  by 
Alma. 

Castle  Joyous  (F.  £.,  ///,  /) 

After  Britomart  has  been  separated  from  Prince  Arthur  and 
Sir  Guyon,  she  rides  on  till  she  comes  in  sight  of  a  stately 
castle  on  a  plain,  in  front  of  which  she  sees  six  knights  attacking 
one  who  later  is  found  to  be  the  Redcross  Knight.  She  rushes  t 
among  them  and  forces  a  cessation  of  the  unfair  combat. 
Answering  her  demand  for  an  explanation  the  lone  knight  says 
that  the  six  have  tried  to  compel  him  to  forsake  his  lady  and 
love  another.  The  six  reply  that  they  have  been  placed  there 
to  challenge  any  who  come  without  a  love  and  to  force  them 
to  serve  the  lady  of  the  castle.  They  are  also  required  to  make 
those  who  have  loves  give  them  up  or  fight.  If  any  knight  sub 
dues  the  six,  he  is  to  be  highly  advanced  and  to  have  the  lady's 
love  as  a  reward.  Britomart  immediately  attacks  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  other  knight  overthrows  them  all.  Then  they  all 
enter  the  castle  and  are  received  by  knights  and  ladies  who 
bring  them  to  the  great  lady  of  the  castle — the  Lady  of  De 
light.  They  are  conducted  into  a  chamber  richly  adorned  with 
cloth  of  arras  on  which  is  painted  the  story  of  Venus  and 
Adonis.  Here  squires  and  maidens  dance  day  and  night  to 
the  music  of  instruments  and  of  birds.  They  see  the  lady 
herself  sitting  in  rich  array  on  a  sumptuous  bed.  She  orders 
her  servants  to  disarm  the  knights  and  bring  wine.  Britomart 
declines  to  remove  her  armor  but  shows  her  face.  Malecasta, 
or  the  Lady  of  Delight,  immediately  falls  in  love  with  her  and 
makes  little  effort  to  conceal  her  passion.  Britomart  pretends 
not  to  observe  her  advances.  They  all  sit  down  to  supper, 
after  which  the  lady  again  urges  Britomart  to  remove  her  armor 
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but  without  avail.  Thereupon  she  openly  avows  her  affection 
for  the  knight,  who  is  reserved  but  courteous.  Dancing,  love- 
making,  and  other  forms  of  merriment  last  late  into  the  night. 
When  all  retire  Malecasta  steals  to  the  chamber  of  Britomart 
and  slips  into  her  bed.  The  latter  wakes  and  springing  out  of 
bed  seizes  her  sword.  Malecasta  screams  and  the  whole  castle 
is  aroused.  The  Redcross  Knight  rushes  in  with  the  rest  and 
finds  Malecasta  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  stands  Britomart  in  her  nightgown  with  drawn 
sword.  One  of  the  six  knights  draws  his  bow  and  wounds  her 
slightly  in  the  side.  The  Briton  leaps  upon  them  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Redcross  Knight  puts  them  all  to  flight.  The  vic 
torious  knights  put  on  their  armor  and  leave  the  castle  before 
dawn. 

The  House  of  Busirane  (F.  ^.,  ///,  xi  and  xii] 
While  in  pursuit  of  Ollyphant  Britomart  comes  upon  Sir 
Scudamour,  groveling  upon  the  ground  in  utter  despair  over 
the  loss  of  Amoret,  who  has  been  abducted  by  an  enchanter 
named  Busirane  and  imprisoned  in  his  castle.  The  lady  cham 
pion  finally  succeeds  in  inducing  the  lover  to  mount  and  ride 
with  her  to  the  castle.  On  arriving  they  find  neither  gate  nor 
guard.  Drawing  their  swords  they  advance,  but  are  soon 
stopped  in  the  porch  by  a  sulphurous  fire  and  smoke.  Brito 
mart  throws  her  shield  before  her  and  cuts  her  way  through  the 
flames,  but  when  Scudamour  tries  to  follow  he  is  forced  back 
by  the  heat.  The  champion  of  Chastity  enters  a  room  adorned 
with  tapestries  on  which  are  portrayed  all  Cupid's  wars  and 
victories  over  gods  and  men.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
stands  an  altar  with  the  God's  image,  before  which  all  the 
people  in  the  room  bow  in  worship.  Thence  Britomart  passes 
into  another  room  even  more  richly  decorated  with  gold  and 
hung  with  the  spoils  of  Love's  wars.  Silence  reigns  everywhere. 
As  night  comes  on,  Britomart  takes  up  her  lone  vigil,  alert  for 
any  adventure.  Far  in  the  night  a  trumpet  sounds  and  a  storm 
of  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning  arises.  A  gust  sweeps  through 
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the  house,  the  iron  wicket  flies  open,  and  in  comes  the  prologue 
to  the  masque  of  Cupid.  To  the  accompaniment  of  music  the 
entire  procession  marches  thrice  around  the  room  and  disap 
pears  through  the  door.  The  wicket  slams  to  and  when  Brito- 
mart  tries  it  she  finds  it  locked.  She  waits  till  the  next  night, 
and  when  the  door  opens  she  rushes  in.  The  room  is  empty  of 
all  save  the  tortured  lady  bound  to  a  pillar  and  the  enchanter 
sitting  before  her  and  seeking  vainly  by  the  use  of  his  magic  to 
make  her  yield.  The  magician  throws  away  his  books  and 
seizing  a  knife  is  about  to  dispatch  his  prisoner.  Britomart 
interposes  and  is  slightly  wounded.  She  draws  her  sword  and 
strikes  the  enchanter  down.  She  forces  him  to  revoke  his 
charms  and  free  Amoret.  Accompanied  by  the  grateful  maiden 
and  the  captive  Busirane,  the  knight  quits  the  castle  without 
molestation  and  returns  to  the  place  where  she  had  left  Scuda- 
mour. 

The  Temple  of  I  sis  (F.  ^.,  V>  mi) 

On  her  way  to  rescue  Artegall  from  the  Amazon  Radigund, 
Britomart  stops  overnight  in  the  Temple  of  Isis.  Talus  is  not 
allowed  to  enter,  but  Britomart  is  received  by  the  priests  in 
linen  robes  and  conducted  before  the  image  of  the  goddess. 
The  idol  is  clothed  in  linen  and  wears  a  crown  of  gold  upon  its 
head.  At  its  feet  is  a  crocodile  and  one  hand  stretched  forth 
holds  a  wand.  Britomart  prostrates  herself  and  the  idol  shows 
its  approval  of  her  mission.  That  night  Britomart  sleeps  on 
the  bare  stone  at  the  altar's  feet.  Next  morning  she  relates  to 
the  priests  an  astonishing  dream  she  has  had  during  the  night. 
The  dream  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  she  shall  be  united  to 
Artegall  and  shall  by  him  bear  a  son  of  lion-like  power.  Thus 
reassured  Britomart  rewards  the  priests  and  sets  forward  on 
her  mission. 

The  Palace  of  Justice  (F.  £.,  V,  ix) 

Arthur  and  Artegall  are  brought  by  Samient,  a  lady  whom 
they  have  rescued,  to  the  Palace  of  Justice.  They  find  the 
gate  open  but  guarded  by  Awe  against  Guile,  Malice,  and 
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Despight.  They  enter  the  great  hall,  which  is  filled  with  a 
clamorous  throng.  They  are  led  through  the  crowd  by  Order 
and  in  passing  they  see  an  evil  poet  with  his  tongue  nailed  to 
a  post.  Coming  into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  Mercilla,  they 
find  her  seated  high  in  royal  state  on  a  golden  throne,  while 
"Kings  and  Kesars"  prostrate  themselves  before  her.  At  her 
feet  sits  a  bevy  of  fair  virgins,  the  Litae,  who  are  daughters 
of  Jove.  They  are  Dice,  Eunomie,  and  Eirene  and  among 
them  sit  Temperance  and  Reverence.  A  lion  lies  at  her  feet. 
The  knights  make  obeisance  and  are  pleasantly  received.  The 
trial  of  a  great  Lady  being  then  in  progress,  the  knights  are 
given  seats  of  honor  and  invited  to  hear  the  case.  The  prisoner 
is  arraigned  and  proves  to  be  Duessa.  The  prosecutor  Zele 
charges  the  defendant  with  heinous  crimes  against  knights  and 
with  treason  against  the  queen.  Many  others  testify  against 
her.  A  number  come  to  her  defense.  Mercilla  is  then  called 
upon  to  render  her  decision,  but  instead  of  doing  so  she  bursts 
into  tears  and  dismisses  the  court. 

The  Court  of  Cupid  (F.  £.,  VI,  mi,  32-37} 
When  Cupid  holds  his  court  on  St.  Valentine's  he  is  sur 
prised  to  find  many  missing  from  the  roll-call  of  his  subjects. 
Becoming  violently  angry  he  orders  the  blindfold  removed 
from  his  eyes  in  order  that  he  may  better  check  up  the  list  of 
his  followers.  Finding  a  number  of  his  men  missing,  he  has  a 
jury  empanelled  and  begins  an  investigation.  The  evidence 
shows  that  the  derelicts  have  been  murdered  by  a  cruel  maiden 
named  Mirabella.  Thereupon  Cupid  issues  a  capias  and  sends 
his  bailiff  Portamore  to  attach  the  maid.  Brought  to  the  bar 
the  proud  lady  at  first  refuses  to  plead,  but  when  she  sees  that 
sentence  is  about  to  be  pronounced  she  changes  her  attitude 
and  throws  herself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court.  Cupid  finally 
modifies  the  severity  of  his  sentence  but  decrees  that,  as  a 
penance,  she  shall  wander  through  the  world  till  she  shall  have 
saved  as  many  lovers  as  she  has  destroyed. 
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The  Temple  of  Venus  (F.  %.,  IV,  x) 

Sir  Scudamour's  adventures  in  quest  of  Amoret  begin  with 
his  arrival  in  the  open  plain  where  is  hung  the  Shield  of  Love 
which  must  be  won  before  he  can  gain  access  to  the  temple  and 
claim  his  love.  The  temple  is  on  an  island  and  is  reached  by 
means  of  a  single  bridge.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  rests 
on  the  island  is  a  strong  castle  which  defends  the  bridge  and 
at  the  same  time  guards  the  approach  to  the  temple.  In  this 
castle  are  twenty  knights.  When  Scudamour  strikes  the 
shield  with  his  spear,  one  of  them  rides  out  and  tilts  with  him. 
Scudamour  vanquishes  the  knight  and  also  his  nineteen  com 
panions  in  succession.  Then  Scudamour  takes  down  the  shield 
and  comes  to  the  gate,  which  he  finds  locked.  He  calls  aloud 
and  shows  his  shield.  When  the  porter — Doubt  by  name — 
sees  it,  he  opens  the  gate.  Scudamour  presses  on  past  Delay 
through  the  Gate  of  Good  Desert  but  is  stopped  in  the  porch 
by  Danger,  a  towering  giant  who  bars  the  way  with  threatening 
aspect.  Scudamour  advances  his  shield  and  assails  his  foe,  who 
is  forced  to  yield  passage.  The  knightly  lover  then  beholds 
spread  out  before  him  the  beauty  of  the  island  adorned  by  art 
and  nature  with  trees  and  flowers,  brooks  and  fountains,  and 
walks  and  shady  seats.  He  sees  the  famous  pairs  of  friends 
renowned  in  myth  and  legend  here  linked  in  love's  bands.  The 
knight  hurries  on  to  the  porch  of  the  temple.  Here  sits  Con 
cord  flanked  by  Hate  and  Love.  Passing  these  he  finds  himself 
in  the  temple  itself.  All  around  rises  the  smoke  from  many 
altars.  The  priests  are  damsels.  On  an  altar  of  exceedingly 
rare  device  stands  the  veiled  image  of  Venus.  About  the 
altar  are  scattered  all  sorts  of  complaining  lovers,  one  of  whom 
above  the  rest  pours  out  a  hymn  of  praise  and  prayer.  At  the 
idol's  feet  sits  a  group  of  maidens,  in  the  midst  of  whom  Scuda 
mour  espies  Amoret.  Shaking  off  doubt  and  fear  he  steps 
forward  to  claim  her.  Womanhood,  one  of  the  group,  rebukes 
his  boldness  but  Scudamour  shows  his  shield  and  all  protest 
ceases.  Seeing  then  that  Venus  smiles  upon  his  suit  the 
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knight  takes  the  faintly  resisting  Amoret  by  the  hand  and  leads 
her  out  in  triumph. 

Taking  up  Spenser's  use  of  the  nature  setting  for  the  court 
of  love  scene,  we  find  him  employing  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  love  allegories  of  this  type. 

(i)  The  place  is  frequently  enclosed  by  a  wall. 

Bower  of  Bliss: 

Goodly  it  was  enclosed  round  about, 
As  well  their  entred  guests  to  keep  within, 
As  those  unruly  beasts  to  hold  without; 
Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  weake  and  thin. 
(F.  e,  II,  xii,  43)- 

Garden  of  Adonis: 
It  sited  was  in  fruitfull  soyle  of  old, 
And  girt  in  with  two  walls  on  either  side, 
The  one  of  yron,  the  other  of  bright  gold, 
That  none  might  thorough  breake,  nor  overstride. 
(F.$.,III,vi,3i)» 

With  the  foregoing  compare  the  description  of  the  abode  of 
Venus  in  Cyprus  as  found  in  the  Epithalamium  De  Nuptiis 
Honorii  Augusti  of  Claudianus:11 

In  campum  se  fundit  apex;  hunc  aurea  saepes 
Circuit  et  fulvo  defendit  prata  metallo. 
Mulciber,  ut  perhibent,  his  oscula  conjugis  emit 
Moenibus  et  tales  uxorius  obtulit  arces. 
(vv.  56-59). 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose: 
And  whan  I  had  a  while  goon 
I  saugh  a  gardyn  right  anoon 
Ful  long  and  broad  and  everydell 
Enclosed  was  and  walled  well 
With  high  walles  enbatailled  (vv.  135-139). 

Chaucer,  The  Parlement  of  Foules: 
This  forseid  African  me  hente  anoon, 
And  forth  with  him  unto  a  gate  broghte 
Right  of  a  parke,  walled  with  grene  stoon. 

(vv.  120-122) 

10  Cf.  the  "golden  wall"  surrounding  the  court  of  the  Faerie  Oueene 
(F.  $,  II,  x,  72). 

11  Text  in  Claudii  Claudiani  Carmina,  ed.   by  T.   Birt,   Berlin,   1892, 
pp.  125-139. 
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Chaucer  s  Dream: 
Within  an  yle  me  thought  I  was, 
Where  wall,  and  yate  was  all  of  glasse.12 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  voyage  of  Sir  Guyon  and  the 
palmer  to  the  Bower  of  Bliss  is  paralleled  in  court  of  love  litera 
ture.  In  Guillaume  de  Machaut's  Dit  dou  Lyon  (vv.  137  ff.) 
the  poet  uses  a  boat  to  reach  the  garden  on  an  island;13  and 
in  King  Rene's  Le  Livre  du  Cuer  d1  Amours  Espris  Heart, 
accompanied  by  Desire  and  Largesce,  voyages  to  the  Isle  of  the 
God  of  Love.14 

The  garden  of  the  Temple  of  Venus,  being  "seated  in  an 
island  strong"  is  "wall'd  by  nature  gainst  invaders  wrong" 
(F.  Q.,  IV,  x,  6).15  In  King  Rene's  Le  Livre  du  Cuer  d"  Amours 
Espris  the  castle  of  the  God  of  Love  is  located  on  an  island.16 
Compare  also  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Chaucer  s 
Dream.11 

(2)   It  is  a  paradise  of  perfect  delight  and  joy. 

An  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love: 

Love  bears  his  votaries  to  heaven: 

There  thou  them  placest  in  a  paradize 

Of  all  delight  and  joyous  happie  rest, 

Where  they  doe  feede  on  nectar  heavenly  wize.18 

(vv.  280-82) 

12  Chalmers,  English  Poets,  vol.  I,  p.  379. 

13  (Euvres,  Soc.  des  anc.  T.fr.,  vol.  II,  p.  164. 

14  (Euvres  completes  du  Roi  Rene,  Angers,  1846,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  82  ff.    One 
should  add  the  obvious  parallel  seen  in  the  voyage  of  Charles  and  Ubald  to 
the  Gardens  of  Armida  in  Tasso  (Ger.  Lib.,  xv.).    See  also  Brydges,  British 
Bibliographer,  London,  1812,  vol.  II,  pp.  618  ff.,  for  an  account  of  an  allegori 
cal  voyage  contained  in  a  book  called  the  "Shippe  of  Safegarde"  (1569). 

15  For  a  parallel  to  the  bridge  in  the  same  stanza  see  Hawes,  Example 
of  Virtue,  in  Morley,  English  Writers,  vol.  7,  p.  79. 

16  Roi  Rene,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

17  Chalmers,  English  Poets,  vol.  I,  p.  379.    Cf.  Island  of  Alcina,  Orlando 
Furioso,  vi,  19. 

18  In  the  court  of  love  scene  described  by  Andreas  Capellanus  (De  Amore, 
ed.  by  Trojel,  Copenhagen,  1892,  p.  100)  there  is  a  fountain  having  water, 
"quae  nectaris  svavissimum  praelibantibus  inducebat  saporem." 
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Bower  of  Bliss: 

A  place  pickt  out  by  choyce  of  best  alyve, 
That  Natures  worke  by  art  can  imitate: 
In  which  whatever  in  this  worldly  stafe 
Is  sweete,  and  pleasing  unto  living  sense, 
Or  that  may  dayntest  fantasy  aggrate, 
Was  poured  forth  with  plentifull  dispence 
And  made  there  to  abound  with  lavish  affluence. 

(F.  £.,  II,  xii,  42). 

There  the  most  daintie  paradise  on  ground 
It  selfe  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye, 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abownd, 
And  none  does  others  happinesse  envye.  (St.  58) 

Garden  of  Adonis: 

But  were  it  not,  that  Time  their  troubler  is, 
All  that  in  this  delightfull  gardin  growes 
Should  happy  bee,  and  haue  immortall  blis: 
For  here  all  plenty  and  all  pleasure  flowes, 
And  sweete  Love  gentle  fitts  emongst  them  throwes, 
Without  fell  rancor  or  fond  gealosy: 
Franckly  each  paramor  his  leman  knowes^. 
Each  bird  his  mate,  ne  any  does  envy    r 
Their  goodly  meriment  and  gay  felicity .s 

There  is  continuall  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continuall,  both  meeting  at  one  tyme. 

(F.  £.,  Ill,  vi,  41  and  42.) 

Garden  of  Temple  of  Venus: 
Thus  having  past  all  perill,  I  was  come 
Within  the  compasse  of  that  islands  space; 
The  which  did  seeme,  unto  my  simple  doome, 
The  onely  pleasant  and  delightfull  place 
That  ever  troden  was  of  footings  trace. 
For  all  that  Nature  by  her  mother  wit 
Could  frame  in  earth,  and  forme  of  substance  base, 
Was  there,  and  all  that  Nature  did  omit, 
Art,  playing  second  Natures  part,  supplyed  it. 

(F.£,IV,X,  21.) 

In  such  luxurious  plentie  of  all  pleasure, 
It  seem'd  a  second  paradise  to  ghesse, 
So  lavishly  enricht  with  Natures  threasure, 
That  if  the  happie  soules,  which  doe  possesse 
Th'Elysian  fields  and  live  in  lasting  blesse, 
Should  happen  this  with  living  eye  to  see, 
They  soone  would  loath  their  lesser  happiness 
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And  wish  to  life  return'd  againe  to  bee, 
That  in  this  joyous  place  they  mote  have 
joyance  free.    (St.  23) 

We  find  similar  phraseology  and  ideas  in  the  court  of  love 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages: 

Andreas  Capellanus,  De  Amore: 

Dum  igitur  talia  conferendo  longum  transitum  fecerimus, 
in  locum  delectabilem  valde  pervenimus,  ubi  erant  prata  pul- 
cherrima  meliusque  disposita,  quam  unquam  mortalium  viderit 

ullus.19 

Le  Roman  de  la  Rose: 
Ne  vous  tenrai  ja  longue  fable 
Du  leu  plesant  et  delitable; 
Orendroit  m'en  convenra  taire, 
Que  ge  ne  porroie  retraire 
Du  vergier  toute  la  biaute, 
Ne  la  grant  delitablet6, 

(vv.  1419-1424). 

Guillaume  de  Machaut,  Le  Dit  dou  Vergier: 

Je  ne  say  que  ce  pooit  estre 

Forsque  le  paradis  terrestre  (vv.  65-66) .20 

The  idea  is  contained  in  the  title  to  one  of  Froissart's  court  of 
love  poems — Le  Paradys  cT  Amour.  In  Chaucer's  Parlement  of 
Foules  the  poet  is  brought  to  the  green  meadow, 

Ther  as  that  swetnesse  evermore  y-now  is.  (v.  185). 

(3)  There  is  the  usual  conventional  and  artificial  landscape. 

Bower  of  Bliss: 

Thus  being  entred,  they  behold  arownd 
A  large  and  spacious  plaine,  on  every  side 
Strowed  with  pleasauns,  whose  fayre  grassy  grownd 
Mantled  with  greene,  and  goodly  beautifide 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  Floraes  pride, 
Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  halfe  in  scorne 

19  Andreas  Capellanus,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 

20  (Euvres,  Soc.  des  anc.  Textesfr.,  Paris,  1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  15. 
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Of  niggard  Nature,  like  a  pompous  bride 
Did  decke  her,  and  too  lavishly  adorne, 
When  forth  from  virgin  bowre  she  comes 
in  th'  early  morne  (F.  j^.,  II,  xii,  50). 

The  painted  flowres,  the  trees  upshooting  hye, 
The  dales  for  shade,  the  hilles  for  breathing  space, 
The  trembling  groves,  the  christall  running  by; 
And  that  which  all  faire  workes  doth  most  aggrace, 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no 
place  (St.  58). 

Garden  of  Adonis: 

In  that  same  gardin  all  the  goodly  flowres, 
Wherewith  Dame  Nature  doth  her  beautify, 
And  decks  the  girlonds  of  her  paramoures, 
Are  fetcht  (F.  f .,  Ill,  vi,  30) 

For  both  the  boughes  doe  laughing  blossoms  beare; 
And  with  fresh  colours  decke  the  wanton  pryme, 
And  eke  attonce  the  heavy  trees  they  clyme, 
Which  seeme  to  labour  under  their  fruites  lode. 

(St.  42). 

And  all  about  grew  every  sort  of  flowre 
To  which  sad  lovers  were  transformde  of  yore. 

(St.  45). 

These  included  the  hyacinth,  the  narcissus,  and  the  amaran- 
thus. 

Garden  of  the  Temple  of  Venus: 
No  tree,  that  is  of  count,  in  greenewood  growes, 
From  lowest  juniper  to  cedar  tall, 
No  flowre  in  field,  that  daintie  odour  throwes, 
And  deckes  his  branch  with  blossomes  over  all, 
But  there  was  planted,  or  grew  natural! : 
Nor  sense  of  man  so  coy  and  curious  nice, 
But  there  mote  find  to  please  it  selfe  withall; 
Nor  hart  could  wish  for  any  queint  device, 
But  there  it  present  was,  and  did  fraile  sense 

entice  (F.  £.,  IV,  x,  22). 

Fresh  shadowes,  fit  to  shroud  from  sunny  ray; 
Faire  lawnds,  to  take  the  sunne  in  season  dew; 
Sweet  springs,  in  which  a  thousand  nymphs  did  play; 
Soft  rombling  brookes,  that  gentle  slomber  drew; 
High  reared  mounts,  the  lands  about  to  vew; 
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Low  looking  dales,  disloignd  from  common  gaze; 
.     Delightfull  bowres,  to  solace  lovers  trew; 
False  labyrinthes,  fond  runners  eyes  to  daze; 
All  which  by  Nature  made  did  Nature  selfe  amaze. 
(St.  24). 

And  all  without  were  walkes  and  alleyes  dight 
With  divers  trees,  enrang'd  in  even  rankes; 
And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbors  pight, 
And  shadie  seates,  and  sundry  flowring  bankes, 
To  sit  and  rest  the  walkers  wearie  shankes  (St.  25). 

Court  of  Nature: 

And  all  the  earth  far  underneath  her  feete 
Was  dight  with  flowres,  that  voluntary  grew 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  sent  forth  odours  sweet; 
Tenne  thousand  mores  of  sundry  sent  and  hew, 
That  might  delight  the  smell,  or  please  the  view; 
The  which  the  nymphes  from  all  the  brooks  thereby 
Had  gathered,  which  they  at  her  foot-stoole  threw; 
That  richer  seem'd  then  any  tapestry, 
That  princes  bowres  adorne  with  painted  imagery. 
(F.  $,  VII,  vii,  10). 

The  general  description  of  this  artificial  background  doubt 
less,  in  the  last  analysis,  owes  much  to  the  classics.  The  sugges 
tion  of  Langlois21  that  the  Middle  Ages  is  indebted  for  this  to 
Tibullus  is  so  apt  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  passages 
that  it  may  be  well  to  begin  the  citation  of  parallels  by  quoting 
from  the  Latin  poet: 

Sed  me,  quod  facilis  tenero  sum  semper  Amori, 

Ipsa  Venus  campos  ducet  in  Elysios; 
Hie  choreae  cantusque  vigent,  passimque  vagantes 

Dulce  sonant  tenui  guttere  carmen  aves. 
Fert  casiam  non  culta  seges,  totosque  per  agros 

Floret  odoratis  terra  benigna  rosis. 
Hie  juvenun  series  teneris  immixta  puellis 

Ludit  et  assidue  praelia  miscet  Amor.22 
(I,  iii,  57-64.) 

21  Origines  et  Sources  du  Roman  de  la  Rose,  Paris,  1890,  p.  10  (footnote). 

22  For  the  possible  indirect  bearing  of  the  Celtic  and  other  Other  World 
situations,  however,  cf.  Paton,  Lucy  A.,  Studies  in  the  Fairy  Mythology  of 
Arthurian  Romance,  Boston,  1903;    Brown,  A.C.L.,  [Harvard]  Studies  and 
Notes,  VIII  (1903),  pp.  i  ff;  Boswell,  C.  S.,  An  Irish  Precursor  of  Dante, 
London,  1908;  and  Patch,  W7.  R.,  P.M.L.A.,  vol.  26,  1918,  pp.  601  ff. 
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This  is  closely  paralleled  by  Spenser's  description  of  the  garden 
of  the  Temple  of  Venus  (F.  £.,  IV,  x,  22-23).  Tne  English 
poet's  reference  to  the  Elysian  fields  is  particularly  significant. 
Further  parallels  to  Spenser's  description  of  the  background  in 
nature  are  adduced  below: 

Abode  of  Venus  in  Claudianus'  Epithalamium  De  Nuptiis 
Honorii  Angus ti: 

Intus  rura  micant,  manibus  quae  subdita  nullis 
Perpetuum  florent,  Zephyro  contenta  colono, 
Vmbrosumque  nemus,  quo  non  admittitur  ales, 
Ni  probet  ante  suos  diva  sub  iudice  cantus: 
Quae  placuit,  fruitur  ramis:  quae  victa,  recedit. 
Vivunt  in  Venerem  frondes  omnisque  vicissim 
Felix  arbor  amat.  Nutant  ad  mutua  palmae 
Foedera,  populeo  suspirat  populus  ictu 
Et  platani  platanis  alnoque  adsibilat  alnus. 
(vv.  60-68). 

The  elaborate  description  of  the  Garden  of  Mirth  in  the 
lomaunt  of  the  Rose  (Skeat's  text,  vv.  1352-1438)  is  too  lengthy 
to  be  quoted  in  full.  There  are  trees  of  every  kind — fruit- 
bearing,  curative,  and  aromatic.  The  green  leaves  of  the 
shade  trees  are  so  thick  that  the  sun  can  not  shine  through  to 
parch  the  grass.  There  are  deer,  squirrels,  and  conies.  There 
are  springs  of  running  water,  with  no  frogs  in  them.  Around 
these  springs  grow  the  grass  and  flowers. 

Guillaume  de  Machaut,  Dit  dou  Vergier: 

Car  51  n'i  avoit  lieu  ne  voie 

Qui  ne  fust  semez  de  flourettes 

Blanches,  jaunes,  et  vermillettes 

Ou  d'aucune  estrange  colour 

Si  m'abeli  tant  le  demour 

Ou  vergier  par  la  grant  plante 

Des  arbres  qu'on  y  ot  plante 

Qui  estoient  vert  et  flouri 

Qu'en  un  praielet  m'embati. 
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S'ot  en  mi  lieu  un  arbrissel 

De  fleurs  et  de  fueilles  si  bel  .  .  .  . 

(vv.  42-52)  .^ 

Chaucer,  Parlement  of  Foules: 
A  garden  saw  I,  ful  of  blosmy  bowes, 
Upon  a  river,  in  a  grene  mede, 
Ther  as  that  swetnesse  evermore  y-now  is, 
With  floures  whyte,  blewe,  yelowe,  and  rede; 
And  colde  welle-stremes,  no-thing  dede, 
That  swommen  ful  of  smale  fisshes  lighte, 
With  finnes  rede  and  scales  silver-brighte. 
On  every  bough  the  briddes  herde  I  singe, 
With  voys  of  aungel  in  hir  armonye, 
Some  besyed  hem  hir  briddes  forth  to  bringe; 
The  litel  conyes  to  hir  pley  gunne  hye, 
And  further  al  aboute  I  gan  espye 
The  dredful  roo,  the  buk,  the  hert  and  hinde, 
Squerels  and  bestes  smale  of  gentil  kinde.24 
(vv.  183-196). 

In  the  Bower  of  Bliss  the  fountain  of  love  holds  a  con 
spicuous  place  as  a  part  of  the  conventional  landscape: 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountaine  stood, 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bee, 

So  pure  and  shiny  that  the  silver  flood 

Through  every  channell  running  one  might  see: 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  ymageree 

Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boyes, 

Of  which  some  seemd  with  lively  jollitee 

To  fly  about  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 

Whylest  others  did  them  selves  embay  in  liquid  joyes. 

23  (Euvres,  Soc.  d.  anc.    Textes  fr.,  Paris,  1908,  vol.  I,   pp.  14  and  15. 
Cf.  Froissart,  Le  Paradys  d' Amour,  vv.  40-41, 49-53,  and  1455-1458  ((Euvres, 
Poesies,  ed.  by  Scheler,  Brussels,  1870-2,  3  vols.    See  vol.  I,  pp.  I  ff.),  and 
Chartier,  Le  Parlement  d' Amour  ((Euvres,  ed.  by  Du  Chesne,  Paris,  1617, 
p.  696). 

24  Spenser  has  used  Chaucer's  conventional  list  of  trees  found  immed 
iately  preceding  the  passage  quoted.    Cf.  PF,  vv.  176-182  with  F.  Q.,  I,  i, 
8  and  9.    Chaucer  here  follows  his  original  in  Boccaccio  (La  Teseide,  vii, 
50-52),  and  Boccaccio  himself  was  probably  influenced  by  the  description 
of  the  trees  and  animals  in  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.    Cf.  especially  Le  Roman 
de  la  Rose,  vv.  1383-1390,  with  La  Teseide,  vii,  52.    On  the  other  hand,  in 
his  description  of  the  meadow  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchesse,  Chaucer  follows 
the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.    Cf.  vv.  1387-1408  with  the  Book  of  the  Duchesse, 
w.  416-433.     See  also  Lydgate's  Reson  and  Sensuallyte,  vv.  4921  flf.,  and 
Marot's  Le  Temple  de  Cupido,  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Guiffrey,  vol.  2,  pp.  74-75. 
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And  over  all,  of  purest  gold  was  spred 

A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew: 

For  the  rich  metall  was  so  coloured, 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  avis'd  it  vew, 

Would  surely  deeme  it  to  bee  yvie  trew: 

Low  his  lascivious  armes  adown  did  creepe, 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew, 

Their  fleecy  flowers  they  tenderly  did  steepe, 

Which  drops  of  christall  seemd  for  wantones  to  weep. 

Infinit  streames  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  fountaine,  sweet  and  faire  to  see, 
The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 
And  shortly  grew  to  sj  great  quantitie, 
That  like  a  litle  lake  it  seemd  to  bee; 
Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  hight, 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see, 
All  pav'd  beneath  with  jaspar  shining  bright, 
That  seemd  the  fountaine  in  that  sea  did  sayle 
upright  (F.  Q,  II,  xii,  60-62). 

It  is  here  that  Sir  Guyon  is  momentarily  arrested  in  his  quest 
by  the  sight  of  two  naked  maidens  who  disport  themselves  in 
the  waters  of  the  fountain  in  a  manner  calculated  to  lure  the 
unwary  from  the  path  of  perfect  continence.  The  fountain  as  a 
feature  of  the  court  of  love  setting  occurs  very  early.  It  is 
found  in  the  abode  of  Venus  as  described  in  Claudianus'  De 
Nuptiis: 

Labuntur  gemini  fontes  (v.  69). 

It  is  also  found  in  the  De  Amore  of  Andreas  Capellanus: 

Ad  arboris  quidem  radices  surgebat  fons  quidam  mirabilis 

mundissimam    habens    aquam   ...   in    qua    etiam    omnium 

generum  pisciculorum  species  apparebant.25 

Ex  praedicto  autem  fonte  undique  quam  plurimi  derivaban- 

tur  rivuli  atque  ramusculi,  qui  ex  omni  parte  rigabant  amoeni- 

tatem,  et  singuli  tori  singulis  decorabantur  rivulis.26 

It  is  in  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  however,  that  the  fountain 

assumes  special  significance.     Guillaume  de  Lorris  connected 

with  it  the  tragic  story  of  Narcissus  and  thus  attached  to  it 

"Trojel's  edition,  p.  100. 
16  Ibid.,  p.  loi. 
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the  fatality  that  he  who  gazed  into  its  mirrored  depths  should 
fall  in  love.  It  is  here  that  the  lover  becomes  enamoured  of 
the  Rose.  I  quote  from  the  Middle  English  version: 

For  who-so  loke  in  that  mirour, 
Ther  may  no-thing  ben  his  socour 
That  he  ne  shal  ther  seen  som  thing 
That  shal  him  lede  into  loving. 
Ful  many  a  worthy  man  hath  it 
Y-blent;  for  folk  of  grettest  wit 
Ben  sone  caught  here  and  away  ted; 
Withouten  respyt  been  they  bayted. 
Heer  comth  to  folk  of-newe  rage, 
Heer  chaungeth  many  wight  corage  .... 
(vv. 


Spenser,  following  Tasso,28  uses  the  idea  but  adapts  it  to  his 
allegorical  purpose.  Hence  we  have  his  Fountain  of  Impure 
Love  capable  through  the  minions  of  lust  laving  in  its  crystal 
waters  of  throwing  its  sinister  spell  over  the  rash  beholder 
who,  less  austere  perchance  than  the  redoubted  Champion  of 
Temperance,  is  caught  by  its  fatal  charm. 

(4)  The  natural  arbor  formed  by  the  knitting  of  the  branches 
of  the  trees  is  not  unknown  to  the  court  of  love  environment. 
On  an  elevation  in  the  center  of  the  Garden  of  Adonis  is  a  grove 
of  myrtle  trees, 

And  from  their  fruitfull  sydes  sweet  gum  did  drop, 
That  all  the  ground,  with  pretious  deaw  bedight, 
Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours,  and  most  sweet 
delight.29 

And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 

There  was  a  pleasaunt  arber,  not  by  art, 

But  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made, 

Which  knitting  their  rancke  braunches  part  to  part, 

27  The  Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Oxford,  1894,  vol.  I,  p.  160. 
Cf.  Neilson,  Origins,  pp.  53ff. 

28  Ger.  Lib.,  xv,  55-62. 

z9  Cf.  Claudianus,  De  Nuptiis,  vv.  93-96. 

Hie  miiis  amomi, 

Hie  casiae  mutura  seges,  Pacchaeaque  turgent 
Cinnama,  nee  sicco  frondescunt  vimina  costo 
Tardaque  sudanti  prorepunt  balsama  rivo. 
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With  wanton  yvie  twyne  entrayld  athwart, 
And  eglantine  and  caprifole  emong, 
Fashiond  above  within  their  inmost  part, 
That  nether  Phoebus  beams  could  through  them 

throng 
Nor  Aeolus  sharp  blast  could  worke  them  any 

wrong  (F.  £.,  Ill,  vi,  43  and  44). 
j 

This  is  the  secret  rendezvous  of  Venus  and  her  paramour. 
There  is  such  a  retreat  for  the  God  of  Love  in  the  De  Phillide  et 
Flora:™ 

Circa  silvae  medium  locus  est  occultus, 
Ubi  viget  maxime  suus  deo  cultus  .... 
(vv.  273-4). 

In  the  Court  of  Nature  the  pavilion  of  the  goddess  is  formed 
of  trees;  for 

th'Earth  her  self,  of  her  owne  motion, 
Out  of  her  fruitfull  bosome  made  to  growe 
Most  dainty  trees,  that,  shooting  up  anon, 
Did  seeme  to  bow  their  bloosming  heads  full  lowe, 
For  homage  unto  her,  and  like  a  throne  did  shew. 
(F.  £.,  VII,  vii,  8). 

Compare  a  similar  scene  in  Chaucer's  Parlement  of  Foules, 
where  Nature  is  set  upon  a  hill  of  flowers: 

Of  braunches  were  hir  halles  and  hir  boures, 
Y-wrought  after  hir  craft  and  hir  mesure.31 
(vv.  304-5). 

(5)  The  climate  is  even-tempered,  and  spring  is  perpetual. 

Bower  of  Bliss: 

Thereto  the  heavens  alwayes  joviall, 
Lookte  on  them  lovely,  still  in  stedfast  state, 
Ne  suffred  storme  nor  frost  on  them  to  fall, 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate, 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  cold  intemperate, 

*°  Text  in  Latin  Poems  Commonly  Attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  ed.  by 
T.  Wright  for  the  Camden  Society,  London,  1841,  pp.  258  ff. 
n  See  also  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  vi,  21. 
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T'afflict  the  creatures  which  therein  did  dwell, 
But  the  milde  ayre  with  season  moderate 
Gently  attempred,  and  disposd  so  well, 
That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  and 
holesom  smell  (F.  ^.,  II,  xii,  5i).32 

Garden  of  Adonis: 

There  is  continuall  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continuall,  both  meeting  at  one  time. 
(F.  $,  III,  vi,  42). 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Epithalamium  De  Nuptiis 
Honorii  Augusti  of  Claudianus  (see  page  29)  we  are  told  that 
in  the  abode  of  Venus  the  fields  bloom  perpetually.  Compare 
also  the  garden  in  Chaucer's  Parlement  of  Foules: 

The  air  of  that  place  so  attempre  was 
That  never  was  grevaunce  of  hoot  ne  cold, 
(w.  204-205). 

(6)  Finally,  note  that  in  the  Garden  of  Adonis  all  things 
grow  spontaneously: 

Ne  needs  there  gardiner  to  sett  or  sow, 
To  plant  or  prune:  for  of  their  owne  accord 
All  things,  as  they  created  were,  doe  grow, 
And  yet  remember  well  the  mighty  word, 
Which  first  was  spoken  by  th'Almighty  Lord, 
That  bad  them  to  increase  and  multiply. 
(F.  $,  III,  vi,  34). 

With  this  compare  the  "Fert  casiam  non  culta  seges"  of  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  Tibullus  (see  page  21).  Of  the  same 
kind  are  the  fields  in  the  abode  of  Venus  as  described  in  the 
De  Nuptiis — "manibus  quae  subdita  nullis  perpetuum  florent" 
(vv.  61-2). 

""Where  the  court  of  love  is  placed  within  a  building,  that 
building  is  generally  either  a  temple,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
religious  service  of  the  god  or  goddess  of  love,  or  a  castle,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  regal  authority  and  feudal  magnificence  of 
the  court.  In  either  case  the  general  description  of  the  building 

32  Cf.  Ger.  Lib.,  xv,  53  and  54. 
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presents  characteristics  drawn  from  two  sources:  classical  and 
mediaeval.  Hence  we  have  a  union  of  the  classical  temple  of 
a  divinity  and  the  mediaeval  church  or  a  composite  picture 
of  the  palace  of  a  god  and  a  feudal  castle.  Let  us  consider^  he 
classical  influence  first. 

(i)  The  building  is  raised  high  on  lofty  columns. 

Temple  of  Venus: 

Upon  an  hundred  marble  pillors  round 
The  roofe  up  high  was  reared  from  the  ground. 

(F.  $.,IV,x,37). 
Temple  of  Isis: 

Britomart  is  led  into  the  temple, 

Whose  goodly  building  when  she  did  behould. 
Borne  uppon  stately  pillours 


She  wondred  at  the  workemans  passing  skill. 

(F.  $,  V,  vii,  5). 
Palace  of  Justice: 

Arthur  and  Artegall  are  guided  by  the  maiden  whom  they  have 
rescued : 

Where  they  a  stately  pallace  did  behold, 
Of  pompous  show,  much  more  then  she  had  told; 
With  many  towres  and  tarras  mounted  hye. 
<F.$,V,ix,2i). 

House  of  Pride: 

A  stately  pallace  built  of  squared  bricke, 
Which  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid, 
Whose  wals  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor 

thick 

High  lifted  up  were  many  loftie  towres, 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid. 

(F.  £.,  I,  iv,  4) .« 

n  The  foundation  of  the  house — "a  sandie  hill" — seems  clearly  a  reminis 
cence  of  the  biblical  parable.  Rosenthal,  following  Upton,  suggests  that  this 
"so  weake  foundation"  may  owe  something  to  the  "feble  foundement"  of 
Chaucer's  House  of  Fame,  which  was  built  upon 

A  roche  of  yse,  and  not  of  steel  (v.  1 130). 

Might  one  not  just  as  plausibly  cite  the  "hille  of  sond,"  upon  which  Dame 
Patience  sat  before  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  The  Parlement  of  Foules  (v.  243)? 
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House  of  Temperance: 
Alma  shows  her  guests  the  "stately  turret"  of  her  castle — 

That  turrets  frame  most  admissible  was. 
Like  highest  heaven  compassed  around, 
And  lifted  high  above  this  earthly  masse. 
Which  it  survewd,  as  hils  doen  lower  ground. 
(F.  £,  II,  ix,  45). 

With  thepassages  quoted  above  compare  the  following: 

Ovid,  Met.,  II,  i : 

Regis  Solis  erat  sublimibus  alta  columnis  .... 

Boccaccio,  La  Teseide,  vii,  57: 
E'n  mezzo  il  loco  in  su  alte  colonne 
Di  rami  vide  un  tempio 

Chaucer,  PF,  vv.  230-231: 
And  upon  pilers  grete  of  lasper  longe 
~~saw  a  temple  of  bras  y-founded  stronge. 

M.  E.  Court  of  Love,  vv.  74-75 : 
For  I  beheld  the  towres  high  and  strong, 
And  high  pinacles,  large  of  hight  and  long.34 

(2)  The  structure  is  built  of,  or  highly  ornamented  with, 
Id,  precious  stones,  or  other  costly  material. 


House  of  Pride: 
The  walls  of  the  palace  were  high  but  not  strong, 

And  golden  foile  all  over  them  displaid, 
That  purest  skye  with  brightnesse  they  dismaid. 
(F.  $,  I,  iv,  4). 


Cf.  also  Breton's  Forte  of  Fancie  (Works,  ed.  by  Grosart,  vol.  I,  pp.  9  ff.), 
where  the  foundation  of  the  "Lodge  of  luckeless  Love"  is  Fortune's  wheel. 
However  this  may  be,  the  comparison  is  more  pertinent  than  the  same 
writer's  parallel  between  the  gilded  front  and  the  back — "ruinous  and  old, 
but  painted  cunningly" — of  Spenser's  house  and  the  two  sides  of  Chaucer's 
rock  of  ice.  See  Rosenthal,  Spensers  Verhdltnis  zu  Chaucer,  Berlin,  1911, 
pp.  54  ff. 

94  Text  in  Skeat's  Chaucerian  Pieces,  pp.  409  ff. 
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Castle  Joyous: 

In  the  great  hall  were  costly  pillars  and  posts— 

Which  all  of  purest  bullion  framed  were, 
And  with  great  perles  and  pretious  stones  embost, 
That  the  bright  glister  of  their  beames  cleare 
Did  sparckle  forth  great  light,  and  glorious 
did  appeare  (F.  £,  III,  i,  32). 

House  of  Busirane: 
The  second  room  was  not  adorned  with  arras, 

But  with  pure  gold,  it  all  was  overlayed, 

Wrought  with  wilde  antickes,  which  their  follies  playd 

In  the  rich  metall,  as  they  living  were. 

(F.$,in,xi,5i). 

Temple  of  Venus: 

Upon  an  hundred  marble  pillars  round 

The  roofe  up  high  was  reared  from  the  ground, 

All  deckt  with  crownes,  and  chaynes,  and  girlands 

gay. 

And  thousand  pretious  gifts  worth  many  a  pound, 
The  which  sad  lovers  for  their  vowes  did  pay. 
(F.  $,  IV,  x,  37). 

Temple  of  Isis: 

The  temple  was  borne  upon  stately  pillars 

all  dispred 

With  shining  gold,  and  arched  over  hed. 
(F.  £.,  V,  vii,  5). 

Palace  of  Justice: 
The  palace  had  many  towers  and  terraces, 

And  all  their  tops  bright  glistering  with  gold, 
That  seemed  to  outshine  the  dimmed  skye, 
And  with  their  brightnesse  daz'd  the  straunge 
beholders  eye  (F.  Q,  V,  ix,  21). 
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That  these  conventional  descriptions  are  ultimately  q, 
origin  is  apparent  from  the  following  parallels:35 

Ovid,  Met.,  II,  1-3: 

Regia  Soils  erat  sublimibus  alta  columnis, 
Clara  micante  auro  flammasque  imitante  pyropo, 
Cuius  ebur  nitidum  fastigia  summa  tegebat. 

Claudianus,  De  Nuptiis,  vv.  85-91 : 

Procul  atria  Divae 

Permutant  radios,  sylvaque  obstante  virescunt. 
Lemnius  haec  etiam  gemmis  exstruxit  et  auro 
Admiscens  artem  pretio,  trabibusque  smaragdis____ 
Supposuit  caesas  hyacinthi  rupe  columnas. 
Beryllo  paries,  et  iaspide  lubrica  surgunt 
Limina  despectusque  solo  calcatur  achates. 

That  this  conventional  use  of  precious  material  was  taken  over 
by  the  courtly  allegorists  is  equally  patent. 

De  Venus  la  Deesse  cTAmor,  239 :38 

La  sale  ert  de  cristal  mout  gentement  ouree, 

A  fin  ambre  et  a  coral  mout  justement  pavee.     .     . 

Der  Kitted 

Die  burgmur  die  was  stehelin 
Und  die  turn  waren  erin     .... 

« 

The  palace  and  the  Queen's  house  were  of  shining  gold- 

Alle  tach  waren  mit  silber  gedacht, 
Die  knopfe  von  golde  gemacht 

Chaucer,  Hous  of  Fame,  vv.  1184-1187: 

35  In  connection  with  his  Temple  of  Venus  Spenser  makes  direct  reference 
to  the  classical  models  when  he  says  that  his  temple  is  far  renowned  tarough 
fame, 

Much  more  then  that  which  was  in  Paphos  built, 
Or  that  in  Cyprus,  both  long  since  this  same, 
Though  all  the  pillours  of  the  one  were  guilt, 
And  all  the  others  pavement  were  with  yvory 
spilt  (F.  $,  IV,  x,  5). 

36  Text  ed.  by  W.  Foerster,  Bonn,  1880. 

37  Bibliothek  des  Literarischen  Vereins  in  Stuttgart,  ed.  by  W.  Holland  and 
A.  Keller,  Stuttgart,  1850,  vol.  xxi,  p.  36. 
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The  house — 

Al  was  of  stone  of  beryle, 
Bothe  castel  and  the  tour, 
And  eek  the  halle,  and  every  hour, 
Withouten  peces  or  loininges. 

Practically  the  whole  building 

Was  plated  half  a  fote  thikke 
Of  gold  (vv.  1345-1346). 

Parlement  of  Foules,  vv.  230-23 1 : 
And  upon  pilers  grete  of  lasper  longe 
I  saw  a  temple  of  bras  y-founded  stronge. 

M.  E.  Court  of  Love,  vv.  76-82- 

The  towers  and  pinnacles  were 

With  plate  of  gold  bespred  on  every  side, 

And  precious  stones,  the  stone-werk  for  to  hide. 

No  saphir  ind,  no  rube  riche  of  price, 

There  lakked  than,  nor  emeraud  so  grene, 

Baleis  Turkeis,  ne  thing  to  my  devise, 

That  may  the  castell  maken  for  to  shene: 

All  was  as  bright  as  sterres  in  winter  been. 

Hawes,  Pastime  of  Pleasure: 
The  temple  of  her  royall  consistory 
Was  walled  all  about  with  ivory. 
All  of  golde,  like  a  place  solacious, 
The  roufe  was  made  of  knottes  curious.*8 

(3)  The  gates  or  doors  forming  the  entrance  to  the  garden, 
bower,  castle,  or  temple  present  certain  characteristic  features 
which  may  be  here  considered  together.  In  some  cases  the 
entrance  stands  open. 

House  of  Pride: 

For  still  to  all  the  gates  stood  open  wide. 
(F.  $,  I,  iv,  6). 

"The  Percy  Society,  vol.  18,  London,  1845,  P-  :435  ibid.,  pp.  17  and  125. 
See  also  Douglas'  The  Pa/ice  of  Honour,  Works,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1 874, 
vol.  I,  p.  55;  Marot's  Le  Temple  de  Cupido,  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Guiffrey,  vol.  II, 
pp.  84-85;  Breton's  Forte  of  Fancie,  Works,  vol.  I,  p.  14;  and  King  James' 
The  Kingis  Quair,  ed.  by  Skeat  for  S.  T.  S.,  stanza  77. 
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Palace  of  Justice: 

Whose  porch,  that  most  magnificke  did  appeare, 
Stood  open  wyde  to  all  men  day  and  night. 

(F.  $.,  V,  ix,  22). 

Bower  of  Bliss: 

All  this  and  more  might  in  that  goodly  gate 
Be  red;  that  ever  open  stood  to  all 
Which  thether  came  (F.  ^.,  II.  xii,  46). 

Garden  of  Adonis: 

And  double  gates  it  had,  which  opened  wide. 
By  which  both  in  and  out  men  moten  pass." 
(F.£.,III,vi,3i). 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  matter  of  the  closed  or  the  open 
gates  is  of  no  significance  for  the  present  discussion  since  the 
question  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  allegory.  But  may 
not  the  suggestion  for  such  use  of  the  entrance  have  come  as  a 
part  of  the  classical  tradition  bequeathed  to  the  mediaeval 
allegorists  ?  Note  the  following  from  Ovid's  description  of  the 
House  of  Fame : 

Innumerosque  aditus  ac  mille  foramina  tectis 
Addidit,  et  nullis  inclusit  limina  portis. 
Nocte  dieque  patent  (Met.,  XII,  44-46). 

So  in  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame  presumably  the  doors  are  open, 
for  the  poet  says  he  entered  "and  that  anoon"  (v.  1307).  Com 
pare  also  Marot's  Le  Temple  de  Cupido,  in  which  Bel  Acueil, 
the  porter  of  the  garden, 

lour  &  nuict  laisse  porte  ouuerte 
Aux  vrays  am  ants  &  gratieux.40 

In  certain  instances  in  Spenser,  on  the  other  hand,  entrance 
is  barred. 

19  Though  the  outer  gate  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  was  closed,  the  inner 
was  open: 

Thence  forth  I  passed  to  the  second  gate, 
The  Gate  of  Good  Desert,  whose  goodly  pride 
And  costly  frame  were  long  here  to  relate. 
The  same  to  all  stoode  alwaies  open  wide.  (F.  Q.,  IV,  x,  16). 
In  the  porch,  however,  Danger  mounted  guard. 
40  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Guiffrey,  vol.  2,  p.  80. 
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House  of  Holiness: 

Arrived  there,  the  dore  they  find  fast  lockt; 
For  it  was  warely  watched  night  and  day, 
For  feare  of  many  foes  (F.  4>.,  I,  x,  5). 

House  of  Temperance: 

When  the  knights  alighted  at  the  castle  gate, 

They  found  the  gates  fast  barred  long  ere  night, 
And  every  loup  fast  lockt,  as  fearing  foes  despight 
(F.  £.,  II,  ix,  10). 

The  gate,  moreover,  was  so  arranged 

That,  when  it  locked,  none  might  thorough  pas, 
And  when  it  opened,  no  man  might  it  close; 
Still  open  to  their  friendes,  and  closed  to 
their  foes  (st.  23). 

House  of  Busirane: 

When  Britomart  and  Scudamour  came  to  the  castle  they  found 
no  gate  or  guard, 

But  in  the  porch,  that  did  them  sore  amate, 
A  flaming  fire,  ymixt  with  smouldry  smoke 
And  stinking  sulphure,  that  with  griesly  hate 
And  dreadfull  horror  did  all  entraunce  choke, 
Enforced  them  their  forward  footing  to  revoke. 
(F.%,  III,xi,  21). 

Temple  of  Venus: 

So  forth  without  empediment  I  past, 
Till  to  the  bridges  utter  gate  I  came: 
The  which  I  found  sure  lockt  and  chained  fast. 
(F.$,IV,x,  ii). 

In  the  De  Venus  la  Deesse  cT Amor  Venus  and  her  company 
arrive  at  the  castle  of  the  God  of  Love  and  the  goddess  bids  the 
lover  go  to  the  gate  and  demand  entrance: 

Vait  a  la  porte,  si  vielt  laiens  entrer. 
Ele  estoit  close  (226). 

The  lover  knocks  on  the  gate  and  the  porter  comes  and  asks  if 
he  desires  admittance: 
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'Entrer  i  voeil,  se  vos  le  commandes.' 
Dist  li  portiers:  'Amis,  n'i  enterres, 
Se  le  seel  d'amors  ne  me  mostres.' 
'Si  ferai,  sire,  de  la  cort  sui  fieves'  (228)41 

This  motive  is  strikingly  paralleled  in  the  account  of  the 
lover's  experience  at  the  outer  gate  in  the  Temple  of  Venus 
episode.  After  conquering  the  Shield  of  Love,  Scudamour 
approached  the  gate  and  knocked  but  got  no  response.  Finally 
he  saw  the  porter  peeping  at  him  through  a  small  opening: 

Me  when  as  he  had  privily  espide 
Bearing  the  shield  which  I  had  conquerd  late, 
He  kend  it  streight,  and  to  me  opened  wide. 
(F.  $,  IV,  x,  14). 

Another  instance  of  the  closed  gate  is  found  in  the  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose.  The  lover  says  that  he  circled  the  wall  enclosing  the 
garden  in  search  of  an  opening — 

Tyl  that  I  fonde  a  wiket  small 

So  shett  that  I  ne  myght  In  gon 

And  other  entre  was  ther  noon. 

Uppon  this  dore  I  gan  to  smyte 

That  was  fetys  and  so  lite  (vv.  528~532).42 

The  suggestion  in  the  passage  just  quoted  that  the  entrance  was 
very  small  is  found  also  in  Spenser's  description  of  the  entrance 
to  the  House  of  Holiness.  When  the  Redcross  Knight  and  Una 
arrive  and  knock,  the  porter  opens  at  once: 

41  So  in  241 : 

Le  porte  est  bien  fermee,  por  voir  le  vos  di, 
Ne  ia  horn  n'i  tocera,  ia  soit  tant  hardi, 
Se  le  seel  d'amors  n'i  porte,  bien  le  sacies  de  fi; 
Qui  le  seel  i  puet  mostrer,  a  ioie  est  recuelli. 

42  In  Lydgate's  Reson  and  Sensuallyte  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  the  poet  came  to  the 
wicket, 

Which  was  closed  and  y-shet  (vv.  4983-4). 

Cf.  also  The  Strife  of  'Love  in  a  Dream,  Lang's  edition,  p.  109:  "And  beeing 
now  come  to  the  doore  within  the  porche,  the  going  in  was  closed  up  with  a 
hanging,  drawne  over  before  it  of  gould  and  silke,  wrought  together,  and  in 
the  same  two  images." 
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They  passe  in,  stouping  low; 
For  streight  and  narrow  was  the  way  which 
he  did  shew  (F.  £.,  I,  x,  5)." 

The  "double  gates"  at  the  entrance  to  the  Garden  of  Adonis 
(F.  ^.,  III,  vi,  31)  and  the  gates—  "doubly  disported" — of  the 
House  of  Temperance  (F.  j^.,  II,  ix,  23)  may  possibly  be  reminis 
cent  of  the  doors  to  Ovid's  Palace  of  Apollo: 

Argenti  bifores  radiabant  lumine  valvae. 
(Met.,  II,  4). 

The  gates  or  doors,  like  the  buildings  themselves,  are  made 
of  precious  material.  This  also  belongs  to  the  classical  tradi 
tion  inherited  by  the  court  of  love  poets.  The  silver  doors  of 
the  passage  quoted  from  Ovid  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
illustrate  the  point.  Add  to  this  the  description  of  the  portal 
at  the  entrance  to  the  abode  of  Venus  in  the  De  Nuptiis  of 
Claudianus: 

— iaspide  lubrica  surgunt  limina.  (v.  90-91). 

The    castle    gate    in    Chaucer's    Hous    of   Fame 
was  al  with  gold  behewe  (v.  1306). 

So  also  in  Chaucer 's  Dream  the  gates  are  of  "fine  gold."44 
Spenser  frequently  indicates  that  his  doors  or  gates  are  of 
precious  material,  though  he  rarely  goes  into  elaborate  detail. 
The  gate  to  the  House  of  Temperance  is  of  excellent  workman 
ship: 

For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  bras, 
But  of  more  worthy  substance  fram'd  it  was. 
(F.  £.,  II,  ix,  23). 

On  the  way  to  the  Temple  of  Venus  Scudamour  comes  to  the 
Gate  of  Good  Desert, 

whose  goodly  pride 

And  costly  frame  were  long  here  to  relate. 
(F.£,IV,x,  16). 

49  The  idea,  of  course,  may  be  of  biblical  origin. 

44  Chalmers,  English  Poets,  vol.  I,  p.  379.  See  also  Douglas"  Police  of 
Honour,  Works,  vol.  I,  pp.  69  ff. 
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Of  the  gate  to  the  Bower  of  Bliss  we  are  told: 

Yt  framed  was  of  precious  yvory, 
That  seemd  a  worke  of  admirable  witt. 
(F.  $,  II,  xii,  44). 

Finally,  the  last  named,  the  gate  to  the  Bower  of  Bliss, 
is  distinguished  among  Spenser's  portals  in  that  it  is  the  only 
one  on  which  we  find  portrayed  mythological  or  other  charac 
ters  or  scenes: 

And  therein  all  the  famous  history 
Of  Jason  and  Medea  was  ywritt; 
Her  mighty  charmes,  her  furious  loving  fitt, 
His  goodly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece, 
His  falsed  fayth,  and  love  too  lightly  flitt, 
The  wondred  Argo,  which  in  venturous  peece 
First  through  the  Euxine  seas  bore  all  the 
flowr  of  Greece. 

Ye  might  have  scene  the  frothy  billowes  fry 
Under  the  ship,  as  thorough  them  she  went, 
That  seemd  the  waves  were  into  yvory, 
Or  yvory  into  the  waves  were  sent; 
And  otherwhere  the  snowy  substaunce  sprent 
With  vermeil,  like  the  boyes  blood  therein  shed, 
A  piteous  spectacle  did  represent; 
And  otherwhiles  with  gold  besprinkeled, 
Yt  seemd  thenchaunted  flame,  which  did  Creusa 
wed  (F.  ^.,  II,  xii,  44  and  45).46 

This  story  was  especially  appropriate  to  adorn  the  entrance  to 
the  Bower  of  Bliss,  for  Acrasia,  like  Medea,  was- an  enchantress 
and  the  allusion  to  Medea's  passion  for  Jason  and  her  revenge 
for  his  disloyalty  constituted  at  once  an  invitation  and  a  warn 
ing  to  him  who  sought  access  to  the  pleasures  of  the  garden  and 
the  favors  of  its  lady. 

The  idea  of  ornamenting  the  doors  with  paintings  or  carv 
ings  representing  figures  or  stories  from  mythology  is  of  classical 
origin.  For  example,  see  the  description  of  the  doors  to 

48  Cf.  Tasso,  Ger.  Lib.,  XVI,  2-7. 
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Ovid's  Palace  of  Apollo  (Met.,  II,  5-18).  On  these  Vulcan 
had  carved  sea,  earth,  and  sky.  In  the  water  and  on  shore 
were  shown  the  sea-nymphs  and  deities.  On  the  earth  were 
seen  its  men,  cities,  woods,  beasts,  and  deities.  In  the  heavens 
were  depicted  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  six  on  each  door.  The 
gate  to  the  castle  of  the  goddess  in  Chaucer's  Hous  of  Fame  is 
splendidly  adorned  with  carvings  but  apparently  they  tell  no 
consistent  story: 

I  gan  forth  romen  til  I  fond 

The  castel-yate  on  my  right  hond, 

Which  that  so  wel  corven  was 

That  never  swich  another  nas; 

And  yit  hit  was  by  aventure 

Y-wrought,  as  often  as  by  cure. 

Hit  nedeth  noght  you  for  to  tellen, 

To  make  you  to  longe  dwellen, 

Of  this  yates  florisshinges, 

Ne  of  compasses,  ne  of  kervinges, 

Ne  how  they  hatte  in  masoneries, 

As,  corbets  fulle  of  imageries  (vv.  1293-1304). 

On  the  door  of  the  temple  in  Marot's  Le  Temple  de  Cupido  is 
portrayed  the  figure  of  the  God  of  Love  himself: 

Si  tost  que  i'eu  1'escusson  limite, 
Leuvay  les  yeulx,  &  proprement  ie  veis, 
Du  grand  portail  sur  la  sublimite, 
Le  corps  tout  nud,  &  le  gratieux  vis 
De  Cupido:  lequel,  pour  son  deuis, 
Au  poing  tenoit  vn  arc  riche  tendu, 
Le  pied  marche,  &  le  bras  estendu, 
Prest  de  lascher  vne  flesche  aguysee 
Sur  le  premier,  fust  fol  ou  entendu, 
Droict  sur  le  cueur  &  sans  prendre  visee.46 

Among  the  stories  represented  in  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
the  temple  in  Lydgate's  Temple  of  Glas  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  is  that  of 
Jason  and  Medea: 

46  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Guiffrey,  vol.  2,  p.  78.  See  also  Roi  Rene,  (Euvres, 
vol.  Ill,  pp.  103  ff.,  for  blazonry  and  verses  on  the  portal  of  the  cemetery  in 
Le  Livre  du  Cuer  d' Amours  Espris. 
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And  next  I  saugh  the  compleint  of  Medee, 
Hou  J?at  she  was  falsed  of  lason  (vv.  62-6J).47 

On  the  gate  to  the  palace  in  Douglas'  Palice  of  Honour, 

Thair  was  ingrave  how  that  Ganamedes 
Was  reft  till  hevin,  as  men  in  Ovide  reidis, 
And  unto  Juppiter  maid  his  cheif  butlair.48 

(4)  Coming  to  the  conventional  interior  decorations  of  the 
court  of  love  halls,  we  find  that  the  walls  are  sometimes  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  Love's  wars: 

And  all  about,  the  glistring  walles  were  hong 
With  warlike  spoiles  and  with  victorious  prayes 
Of  mightie  conquerors  and  captaines  strong 
Which  were  whilome  captived  in  their  dayes 
To  cruell  Love,  and  wrought  their  owne  decay es: 
Their  swerds  and  speres  were  broke,  and  hauberques  rent, 
And  their  proud  girlonds  of  tryumphant  bayes 
Troden  in  dust  with  fury  insolent, 
To  shew  the  victors  might  and  mercilesse  intent. 
(F.  £.,  Ill,  xi,  52). 

The  same  feature  appears  in  the  description  of  the  dwelling  of 
Ate,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  the  riches  hung 
on  the  walls  are  the  spoils  of  Discord.  It  is  another  illustration 
of  Spenser's  penchant  for  adapting  court  of  love  conceptions  to 
other  than  court  of  love  scenes: 

And  all  within,  the  riven  walls  were  hung 
With  ragged  monuments  of  times  forepast, 
All  which  the  sad  effects  of  discord  sung: 
There  were  rent  robes  and  broken  scepters  plast, 
Altars  defyl'd,  and  holy  things  defast, 
Disshivered  speares,  and  shields  ytorne  in  twaine, 
Great  cities  ransackt,  and  strong  castles  rast, 
Nations  captived,  and  huge  armies  slaine: 
Of  all  which  ruines  there  some  relicks  did 
remaine  (F.  ^.,  IV,  i,  21). 

With  these  passages  compare  the  description  of  the  relics  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  in  Boccaccio's  La  Teseide: 

47  Cf.  also  Boccaccio,  Am,  Vis.,  xxi  ff.;  Hall,  Chronicle,  London,  1809, 
p.  638;  and  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  London,  1871,  vol.  II,  p.  194. 

48  ffsorks,  London,  1874,  vol.  I,  p.  69. 
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Quivi  molti  archi  a'cori  di  Diana 
Vide  appiccati  e  rotti,  in  tra  quali  era 
Quel  di  Callisto  fata  tramontana 
Orsa;  le  pome  v'eran  della  fiera 
Atalanta  che  'n  correr  fu  sovrana: 
Ed  ancor  1'arme  di  quell'altra  altiera 
Che  partori  il  bel  Partenopeo 
Nipote  al  calidonio  Oeneo  (vii,  61). 

Chaucer,  PF,  vv.  280-284: 
And  ferther  in  the  temple  I  gan  espye 
That,  in  dispyte  of  Diane  the  chaste, 
Ful  many  a  bowe  y-broke  heng  on  the  wal 
Of  maydens,  suche  as  gunne  hir  tymes  waste 
In  hir  servyse 

On  the  portal  of  the  cemetery  described  in  Rene's  Le  Livre  du 
Cuer  dy  Amours  Espris  are  blazoned  the  arms  of  many  ancient 
heroes  who  succumbed  to  Love  and,  having  visited  the  Hospi 
tal,  hung  up  their  arms  suitably  inscribed  with  verses  indicat 
ing  submission  to  the  god.49 

Among  the  distinctively  mediaeval  features  of  the  interior 
ornamentation  of  the  court  of  love  edifice  one  of  frequent 
recurrence  is  that  the  walls  are  hung  with  cloth  of  arras. 

House  of  Pride: 

The  Redcross  Knight  and  Duessa  enter  the  palace  and  come 
to  the  hall, 

which  was  on  every  side 
With  rich  array  and  costly  arras  dight. 

(F.  $.,  I,  iv,  6). 
House  of  Temperance: 

Alma  brings  the  knights  into  a  "goodly  parlour," 

That  was  with  royall  arras  richly  dight. 
(F.  $.,  II,  ix,  33). 

Castle  Joyous: 

The  wals  were  round  about  appareiled 
With  costly  clothes  of  Arras  and  of  Toure. 
(F.  $,  III,  i,  34). 

49  (Euvres  completes,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  103  ff. 
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House  of  Busirane: 

For  round  about,  the  walls  yclothed  were 
With  goodly  arras  of  great  majesty, 
Woven  with  gold  and  silke  so  close  and  nere, 
That  the  rich  metall  lurked  privily, 
As  faining  to  be  hidd  from  envious  eye. 
(F.  $.,  Ill,  xi,  28). 

With  these  passages  compare  the  following: 
M.  E.  Court  of  Lotie,  vv.  115-116: 

The  lover  enters  a  hall 

With  arras  spred  and  cloth  of  gold,  I  gesse, 
And  other  silk  of  esier  availe. 

Breton,  Thg  Forte  of  Fancie: 

In  the  chamber  of  Fancie  are 

Brave  hanging  clothes  of  rare  devise.50 

The  pictorial  representation  of  scenes  from  history,  legend, 
or  myth  on  the  walls  of  the  castle  or  temple  is  an  even  more 
common  convention  of  the  court  of  love  allegory.  Paintings 
are  found  on  the  walls  in  the  temples  of  classical  literature. 
Aeneas,  waiting  in  the  temple  of  Juno  for  the  coming  of  Queen 
Dido,  sees  pictured  on  the  walls  the  story  of  Troy,  in  the  scenes 
of  which  he  had  himself  played  a  part.51  In  the  mediaeval 
love  allegories  the  stones  are  appropriate  to  the  setting;  that 
is,  they  have  to  do  with  the  love  affairs  of  the  gods  or  of  famous 
mortals.  Spenser  was  influenced  largely  by  these  models. 
In  discussing  Chaucer's  use  of  this  convention  in  the  Hous  of 
Fame,  Sypherd,  following  Warton,  suggests  that  Chaucer  may 
have  seen  similar  paintings  on  the  walls  of  castles  and  palaces 
in  England  and  on  the  continent.52  There  is  at  least  one  pas- 

60  Works,  vol.  I,  p.  ii. 

61  Aeneid,  I,  453  ff.     Cf.  also  the  carved  representations  on  the  gates 
of  the  Palace  of  Apollo  cited  above  (see  page  38),  and  Dante,  Purg.,  x,  30-96 
and  xii,  15-72. 

62  Studies  in  Chaucer's  Hous  of  Fame,  Chaucer  Society  Publications,  1907, 
p.  84.     Cf.  Turner-Parker,  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol. 
II,  pp.  47  and  49;  vol.  Ill,  pp.  66ff. 
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sage  in  Spenser  which  may  contain  an  allusion  to  the  same 
source  of  suggestion.  In  the  Court  of  Nature  episode  the  poet 
describes  how  the  nymphs  gather  and  throw  at  Nature's 
footstool  plants  and  flowers, 

That  richer  seem'd  then  any  tapestry, 
That  princes  bowres  adorne  with  painted  imagery. 
(F.  %.,  VII,  vii,  10). 

But  the  ascription  of  such  influence  to  either  Chaucer  or 
Spenser  is  conjectural  and,  so  far  as  Spenser  is  concerned,  is  not 
insisted  upon  here  because  it  is  not  essential  to  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon.  For  why  should  one  seek  such  an  explana 
tion  in  sources  outside  the  court  of  love  allegory  when  it  is 
easily  found  in  the  general  recognition  of  the  convention  as 
existing  within  the  genre*.  The  storied  representations  on  the 
walls  of  the  castles  and  temples  of  love  are  indeed  so  much  a 
part  of  the  allegorical  conception  that  Spenser  apparently 
apologizes  for  the  omission  of  the  feature,  when  in  describing 
the  parlor  of  the  House  of  Temperance  he  says  that  it  was 
richly  adorned  with  royal  arras, 

In  which  was  nothing  pourtrahed  nor  wrought, 
Not  wrought  nor  pourtrahed,  but  easie  to  be  thought. 
(F.  $,  II,  ix,  33). 

The  absence  of  such  adornment  is  so  unusual  as  to  call  for 
remark;  but  it  is  intimated  that  given  the  customary  courtly 
environment  the  imagination  should  readily  supply  the  defi 
ciency.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  two  of  the  three 
rooms  in  the  turret  of  this  castle  are  described  as  having 
paintings  on  the  walls.  In  showing  her  knightly  guests  through 
the  tower  Alma  brings  them  first  to  the  room  of  Phantastes: 

His  chamber  was  dispainted  all  with  in 
With  sondry  colours,  in  the  which  were  writ 
Infinite  shapes  of  thinges  dispersed  thin; 
Some  such  as  in  the  world  were  never  yit, 
Ne  can  devized  be  of  mortall  wit; 
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Some  daily  scene,  and  knowen  by  their  names, 
Such  as  in  idle  fantasies  doe  flit: 
Infernall  hags,  centaurs,  feendes,  hippodames, 
Apes,  lyons,  aegles,  owles,  fooles,  lovers, 
children,  dames  (F.  $.,  II,  ix,  50) .« 

From  this  room  the  lady  leads  her  guests  to  the  second,  the 
walls  of  which 

Were  painted  faire  with  memorable  gestes 
Of  famous  wisards,  and  with  picturals 
Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals, 
Of  commen  wealthes,  of  states,  of  pollicy, 
Of  lawes,  of  judgements,  and  of  decretals; 
All  artes,  all  science,  all  philosophy, 
And  all  that  in  the  world  was  ay  thought  wittily. 
(St.  53). 

As  grotesque,  perhaps,  as  the  figures  on  the  walls  of  the  first 
of  these  rooms  and  as  vague  as  those  on  the  walls  of  the  second 
are  the  paintings  or  carvings  on  the  walls  of  the  inner  room  of 
the  House  of  Busirane: 

Much  fayrer  then  the  former  was  that  roome, 
And  richlier  by  many  partes  arayd; 
For  not  with  arras  made  in  painefull  loome, 
But  with  pure  gold,  it  all  was  overlay d, 
Wrought  with  wilde  antickes,  which  their 

follies  playd 

In  the  rich  metall,  as  they  living  were: 
A  thousand  monstrous  formes  therein  were  made, 
Such  as  false  Love  doth  oft  upon  him  weare, 
For  Love  in  thousand  monstrous  formes  doth 

oft  appeare  (F.  ^.,  III,  x,  51). 

A  parallel  for  the  indistinct  conglomeration  of  figures  and 
scenes  characteristic  of  the  passages  just  quoted  may  be  found 

53  Paintings  of  a  similarly  heterogeneous  nature  are  found  in  the  palace 
of  Eleutherillida,  as  described  in  The  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dream  (Lang's 
edition,  p.  no):  "There  was  a  roome  hung  about  and  divided  by  another 
Curtaine  of  excellent  Arras  full  of  Imagerie,  as  signes,  shapes,  plants,  and 
beastes,  singularly  well  done."  The  description  of  this  room  is  also  com 
parable  to  that  of  the  House  of  Rumor  in  the  third  book  of  Chaucer's  Hous 
of  Fame.  Compare  F.  ^.,  II,  ix,  51  with  the  Hous  of  Fame,  vv.  1931-1934* 
1951-1976,  and  2117-2119.  The  comparison  is  suggested  by  Winstanley, 
Faerie  Queene,  Book  II,  Cambridge,  1914,  p.  xxiv. 
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in  the  description  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  temple 
of  Venus  in  ChaVicer's  Knightes  Tale  (vv.  1918-1954).  There 
are  depicted  all  woes 

That  loves  servaunts  in  this  lyf  enduren. 

There  are  found  also  all  the  emotions  and  practices — good  and 
bad — that  are  attributed  to  lovers,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  external  surroundings: 

Testes,  instruments,  caroles,  daunces, 
Lust  and  array,  and  alle  the  circumstaunces 
Oflove,  which  that  I  rekne  and  rekne  shal: 


For  soothly,  al  the  mount  of  Citheroun, 
Ther  Venus  hath  hit  principal  dwelling, 
Was  shewed  on  the  wal  in  portreying. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  the  two  typical  instances 
in  Spenser  of  the  painting  on  the  walls.  These  are  found  in 
the  description  of  Castle  Joyous  and  of  the  outer  room  of  the 
House  of  Busirane. 

Castle  Joyous: 

The  wals  were  round  about  appareiled 

With  costly  clothes  of  Arras  and  of  Toure, 

In  which  with  cunning  hand  was  pourtrahed 

The  love  of  Venus  and  her  paramoure, 

The  fayre  Adonis,  turned  to  a  flowre, 

A  worke  of  rare  device  and  wondrous  wit. 


It  showed  Venus'  wooing  of  the  youth,  her  joy  in  his  company, 
her  fear  for  his  safety,  his  death  from  the  wound  of  the  boar 
and  his  transformation  to  a  flower  (Sts.  35-38).  Spenser 
probably  drew  the  story  directly  from  a  classical  source.  It 
had  been  made  familiar  by  a  number  of  ancient  writers,  among 
them  being  Ovid,  Theocritus,  and  Bion,  from  any  one  of  whom 
he  might  have  derived  the  story.54  Other  references  to  the 
story,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  and  sympathetic  rendering  under 
discussion,  make  it  plain  that  the  myth  was  a  favorite  with  the 

64  See  Sawtelle,  The  Sources  of  Spenser's  Classical  Mythology,  pp.  14  ff. 
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poet.55  The  convention  does,  indeed,  afford  opportunity  to 
interpolate  a  story  without  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of  form. 
In  taking  advantage  of  a  court  of  love  commonplace  in  order 
to  tell  a  favorite  story  Spenser  had  the  sanction  of  a  precedent 
no  less  notable  than  that  of  his  master  Chaucer,  who  introduces 
the  Temple  of  Venus  into  Book  I  of  the  Hous  of  Fame  to  all 
appearances  chiefly  in  order  to  tell  the  story  of  Aeneas  and 
Dido,  which  he  represents  as  painted  on  the  walls  (vv.  151- 
467). 56  y&penser  seems  to  have  chosen  the  story  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  not  only  because  he  liked  it  but  also  because  it  is  pecu 
liarly  appropriate  to  the  setting.  For,  just  as  the  goddess 
conceives  for  the  youth  Adonis  an  infatuation  which  she  can 
neither  suppress  nor  conceal;  so  also  Malecasta,  the  lady  of 
Castle  Joyous,  in  an  abandon  of  passion  openly  avows  her  love 
for  the  disguised  Britomart.  A  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  story 
in  the  painting  on  the  walls  is  found  in  Lydgate's  Temple  of 
G/as,  where,  among  various  other  scenes,  Venus  is  shown 
receiving  the  complaints  of  lovers,  such  as  Dido  and  Medea: 

And  nygh  bi  Venus  saugh  I  sit  Addoun, 
And  al  J>e  maner,  hov  }?e  bore  him  slough, 
For  whom  she  wepte  &  hade  pein  Inouje. 
(vv.  64-66). 

House  of  Busirane: 

The  walls  of  the  outer  room  were  clothed  in  arras  woven 
with  gold  and  silk: 

And  in  those  tapets  weren  fashioned 

Many  faire  pourtraicts,  and  many  a  faire  feate; 

And  all  of  love,  and  al  of  lusty-hed, 

As  seemed  by  their  semblaunt,  did  entreat; 

And  eke  all  Cupids  warres  they  did  repeate, 

»  See  references  to  the  Garden  of  Adonis,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vi,  ^ff;  F.  Q.,  II, 
x,  71;  and  Colin  Clout,  v.  804. 

56  See  Sypherd,  Studies  in  Chaucer  s  Hous  of  Fame,  p.  80;  and  cf.  Boc 
caccio's  Amorosa  Visione,  which  consists  in  an  enumeration  of  nearly  all  the 
important  figures  of  legend  and  myth,  history  and  romance — all  represented 
on  the  walls  of  the  castle  to  which  the  poet  was  led  by  his  lady  guide. 
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And  cruell  battailes,  which  he  whilome  fought 
Gainst  all  the  gods,  to  make  his  empire  great; 
Besides  the  huge  massacres,  which  he  wrought 
On  mighty  kings  and  kesars,  into  thraldome  brought. 
(F.  £.,  III,  xi,  29). 

From  Spenser's  description  of  the  matter  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  palace  it  is  clear,  first,  that  the  paintings  celebrated  the 
conquests  of  the  God  of  Love  and,  secondly,  that  these  con 
quests  were  achieved  over  (i)  gods  and  (2)  mortals — especially 
the  mighty  of  the  earth.  Again,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
scenes  to  the  environment  needs  no  emphasis.  The  love  affairs 
of  the  gods  are  treated  in  some  detail,  while  those  of  mortals 
are  lumped  together  in  one  sweeping  statement.  First  come 
the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  Helle  and  Europa,  with  Danae, 
with  Leda,  with  Semele  and  Alcmena,  and  with  Asteria  (sts. 
30-34).  Then  follow  the  rape  of  Ganymede  and  of  Antiopa, 
and  the  affairs  with  Aegina  and  Mnemosyne  (sts.  34  and  35). 
Next  are  depicted  the  sufferings  of  Apollo  in  love  with  Daphne, 
with  Hyacinthus,  and  with  Coronis;  Phaeton's  attempt  to 
drive  his  father's  chariot;  the  Sun-god's  love  for  Issa;  and  his 
shepherd  life  with  Admetus  (sts.  36-39).  Neptune  is  seen 
on  the  waves,  sad  for  love  of  Bisaltis,  of  Iphimedia,  Arne, 
Deucalion's  daughter,  and  Medusa  (sts.  40-42).  Saturn  is 
shown  in  love  with  Erigone,  for  whom  he  changed  himself  into 
a  centaur,  and  Bacchus  in  love  with  Philyra,  for  whom  he 
transformed  himself  into  a  vine.  Next  are  pictured  the 
"amorous  assayes"  of  Mars  with  Venus  and  others.  Venus 
is  also  represented  as  having  felt  her  son's  dart  and  the  God 
himself  is  shown  suffering  from  a  self-inflicted  wound  (sts. 

43-45)- 

For  these  accounts  of  the  loves  of  the  gods  Spenser  is  prob 
ably  indebted  chiefly  to  Ovid;  but  for  his  method  of  presenting 
the  stories  he  is  under  obligation  to  the  court  of  love  allegories, 
which  afford  many  instances  where  the  love  affairs  of  Jupiter 
and  other  gods  are  pictured  on  the  walls.  In  the  Strife  of  Love 
in  a  Dream  there  is  painted  upon  a  porch  the  figure  of  "Europa, 
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a  young  Ladye,  swimming  into  Creete  uppon  a  prestigious 
Bull."57  In  addition  to  many  other  love  stories  from  classical 
mythology  there  are  painted  upon  the  walls  in  Lydgate's 
Temple  of  G!as  the  wounding  of  Apollo  by  Cupid,  the  Sun- 
god's  love  for  Daphne  and  her  transformation  into  a  laurel 
tree;  Jupiter's  wooing  of  Europa  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  and  of 
Alcmena  in  Amphytryon's  shape;  and  Vulcan's  discovery  of 
Mars  and  Venus  (vv.  111-128).  In  Boccaccio's  Amoroso, 
Visione  the  walls  of  the  palace  are  painted  with  the  loves  of  the 
gods,  among  them  being  the  affairs  of  Jupiter  with  Europa, 
lo,  Leda,  Semele,  and  Alcmena,  and  the  amorous  adventures  of 
Mars,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Bacchus,  Pluto,  and  Mercury  (Cantos 
XVI  to  XX). 

Not  only  were  Cupid's  victories  over  the  gods  painted  on 
the  walls  in  the  House  of  Busirane,  but  mortals — 

Kings,  queenes,  lords,  ladies,  knights,  and 

damsels  gent 

Were  heap'd  together  with  the  vulgar  sort, 
And  mingled  with  the  raskall  rablement, 
Without  respect  of  person  or  of  port, 
To  shew  Dan  Cupids  powre  and  great  effort: 
And  round  about,  a  border  was  entrayld 
Of  broken  bowes  and  arrowes  shivered  short, 
And  a  long  bloody  river  through  them  rayld, 
So  lively  and  so  like  that  living  sence  it  fayld. 
(F.  $,  HI,  xi,  46). 

This  is  paralleled  in  the  M.  E.  Court  of  Love,  where  the  lover 
describes  how  he  is  brought  into  the  temple  of  Venus  and 
Cupid — 

And  there  I  sey  the  fresh  quene  of  Cartage, 

Dido,  that  brent  her  bewtee  for  the  love 

Of  fals  Eneas;  and  the  weymenting 

Of  hir  Anelida,  true  as  turtill-dove, 

To  Arcite  fals:  and  there  was  in  peinting 

Of  many  a  prince,  and  many  a  doughty  king, 

"  Lang's  ed.,  p.  63. 
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Whose  marter  dom  was  shewed  about  the  walles, 
And  how  that  fele  for  love  had  suffered  falles.58 
(vv.  231-238). 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  analogy  between  the 
painting  on  the  walls  in  the  court  of  love  allegories  and  the 
Elizabethan  convention  of  pasting  or  carving  lovers'  names  or 
erotic  verses  on  trees,  a  courtly  commonplace  illustrated  and 
satirized  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It  (III,  ii).59  The 
comparison  is  apt.  The  Elizabethan  custom  may  be  an  out 
growth  of  the  mediaeval  convention.  For,  from  the  painting 
of  love  stories  on  the  walls,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  painting  or 
writing  of  verses  over  the  door  of  the  castle  or  temple  of  love, 
or  over  the  gate  to  the  garden.60  Be  it  remembered,  further, 
that  the  paintings  are  even  found  on  the  outside  of  the  walls 
surrounding  the  garden.61  From  this  point  a  romantic  imagina 
tion  might  pass  with  ease  into  the  Forest  of  Arden  to  find  love 
verses  pasted  or  carved  on  the  trees: 

O  Rosalind!  these  trees  shall  be  my  books 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character. 

(As  You  Like  It,  III,  ii,  5-6). 

There  is,  moreover,  in  Colin  Clout  a  passage  which,  if  inter 
preted  literally,  indicates  that  the  mediaeval  convention  of 

68  For  further  illustrations  of  the  motive  in  question  see  Chartier,  Le 
Parlement  d*  Amour,  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Du  Chesne,  p.  696;  Boccaccio,  La 
Teseide,  vii,  62;  Chaucer,  PF,  vv.  284-294;  Marot,  Le  Temple  de  Cupido, 
(Euvres, ed.  byGuiffrey,  vol.  II,  pp.  84-85;  and  Breton,  The  Forte  of  Fancie, 
Jforks,  vol.  I,  p.  n.  Cf.  also  Lydgate,  The  Temple  of  G/as,  ed.  by  Schick  for 
E.E.T.S.,  London,  1891,  pp.  cxxi  ff.,  and  Sypherd,  Studies  in  Chaucer's  Hous 
of  Fame,  pp.  83  ff.  See  also  Latin  Poems  of  W.  Mapes,  ed.  by  Wright,  p.  31 5; 
Assembly  of  Ladies,  vv.  455-469;  Hawes,  "Pastime  of  Pleasure,"  Percy 
Society,  vol.  18,  pp.  17-19  and  p.  125;  Brydges,  British  Bibliographer,  vol.  IV, 
p.  73;  "Certayne  Egloges  of  A.  Barclay,"  Spenser  Soc.  Pub.,  No.  39,  1885, 
pp.  36  ff;  and  Barnabe  Googe's  Cupido  Conquered  (Arber  Reprint,  No.  30, 
Birmingham,  1871,  pp.  114  ff.). 

"Long,  Elizabethan  Courtly  Love,  Chapt.  II.  The  custom  still  exists  of 
carving  lovers'  names  or  initials  on  trees. 

60  See  Boccaccio,  Amoroso  Visione,  Canto  III,  and  Chaucer,  PF,  vv. 
120-140. 

61  See  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  vv.  135-141,  and  Lydgate  Reson  and  Sensual- 
lyte,  vv.  4937-4944. 
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the  paintings  on  the  walls  or  some  modification  of  it  was 
familiar  to  Spenser's  own  age.  In  describing  the  prevalence  of 
love  at  court,  Colin  says: 

For  all  the  walls  and  windows  there  are  writ 
All  full  of  love  (vv.  776-777)  ,62 

Spenser  also  shows  his  familiarity  with  the  purely  Elizabethan 
commonplace  of  pasting  or  carving  verses  or  names  on  trees. 
Colin  goes  into  raptures  over  the  Queen  and  exclaims: 

Her  name  in  every  tree  I  will  endosse  (v.  632). 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  Prince  Arthur  finds  his 
squire  who,  banished  by  his  lady  Belphoebe,  had  fled  to  the 
solitude  of  the  forest.  Failing  at  first  to  recognize  the  woe 
begone  lover,  the  prince  yet  can  not  help  observing  in  him 
signs  of  manliness  and  courtly  breeding  both  from  the  way  in 
which  the  squire  handles  his  sword, 

And  eke  by  that  he  saw  on  every  tree 
How  he  the  name  of  one  engraven  had, 
*  Which  likly  was  his  liefest  love  to  be, 

For  whom  he  now  so  sorely  was  bestad; 
Which  was  by  him  Belphebe  rightly  rad. 
Yet  who  was  that  Belphebe  he  ne  wist; 
Yet  saw  he  often  how  he  wexed  glad, 
When  he  it  heard,  and  how  the  ground  he  kist 
Wherein  it  written  was,  and  how  himselfe  he  blist. 
(F.  $,  IV,  vii,  46). 

(5)  The  Hebraic  and  the  pagan  tradition  are  alike  in  the* 
association  of  the  altar  with  the  worship  of  divinity.    A  familiar 
case  in  point  is  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Paphos  as  described  in 
the  Aeneid: 

62  Cf.  Chaucer,  Book  of  the  Duchesse,  vv.  321-325: 
And,  sooth  to  seyn,  my  chambre  was 
Ful  wel  depeynted,  and  with  glas 
Were  al  the  windowes  wel  y-glased, 
Ful  clere,  and  nat  an  hole  y-crased, 
That  to  beholde  hit  was  gret  loye. 
The  matter  wrought  in  the  glazing  was  the  story  of  Troy. 
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Tpsa  Paphum  sublimis  abit,  sedesque  revisit 
Laeta  suas,  ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabaeo 
Ture  calent  arae  sertisque  recentibus  halant.6* 
(I,  415-417). 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  parallel  between  this  passage 
and  the  description  of  the  burning  altars  in  Spenser's  Temple 
of  Venus:64 

Into  the  inmost  temple  thus  I  came, 
Which  fuming  all  with  frankensence  I  found, 
And  odours  rising  from  the  altars  flame. 


An  hundred  altars  round  about  were  set, 
All  flaming  with  their  sacrifices  fire, 
That  with  the  steme  thereof  the  temple  swet, 
Which  rould  in  clouds  to  heaven  did  aspire, 
And  in  them  bore  true  lovers  vowes  entire. 

(F.  $.,  IV,  x,  37  and  38). 

direct  source  of  Spenser's  inspiration,  however,  may  well 
have  been  the  court  of  love  allegories,  for  the  conception 
appealed  to  the  ecclesiastical  bent  of  the  mediaeval  mind  and 
became  a  popular  feature  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
god  or  goddess  of  love.  With  the  passage  from  Spenser  quoted 
above  compare  the  following  from  Boccaccio's  La  Teseide: 

Poi  dentro  al  tempio  entrata,  di  sospiri 
Vi  senti  un  tumulto,  che  girava 
Focoso  tulto  di  caldi  disiri: 
Questo  gli  altari  tutti  alluminava 
Di  nuove  fiamme  nate  di  martiri, 
De  'qua'  ciascun  di  lagrime  grondava, 
Mosse  da  una  donna  cruda  e  ria, 
Che  vide  li,  chiamata  Gelosia  (vii,  59). 

Of  chief  interest,  however,  are  the  special  altars  with  the 
image  of  the  god  or  goddess.  Spenser  thus  describes  the  altar 
and  image  of  the  goddess  in  the  temple  of  Venus: 

n  Cf.  also  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Venus,  vv.  58-59: 

ts  KiiTpoP  6  (\6ovaa.  OixJ&ta.  vrjov  tSvvtv, 

is  Udtpov.     tvQa  Si  ol  TC/ICPOS  /Sto/zos  re  BvdjSrjs. 

•*  Sawtelle,  The  Sources  of  Spenser's  Classical  Mythology,  pp.  U9ff. 
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Right  in  the  midst  the  goddesse  selfe  did  stand 
Upon  an  altar  of  some  costly  masse, 
Whose  substance  was  uneath  to  understand: 
For  neither  pretious  stone,  nor  durefull  brasse, 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  was; 
But  much  more  rare  and  pretious  to  esteeme, 
Pure  in  aspect,  and  like  to  christall  glasse, 
Yet  glasse  was  not,  if  one  did  rightly  deeme, 
But  being  faire  and  brickie,  likest  glasse  did  seeme. 

But  it  in  shape  and  beautie  did  excell 
All  other  idoles  which  the  heathen  adore, 
Farre  passing  that  which  by  surpassing  skill 
Phidias  did  make  in  Paphos  isle  of  yore, 
With  which  that  wretched  Greeke,  that  life  forlore, 
Did  fall  in  love:  yet  this  much  fairer  shined, 
But  covered  with  a  slender  veile  afore; 
And  both  her  feete  and  legs  together  twyned 
Were  with  a  snake,  whose  head  and  tail  were  fast 
combyned  (F.  j£.,  IV,  x,  39  and  40). 

In  the  Temple  of  Isis  is  an  altar  with  the  image  of  the  deity 
very  similar  to  that  of  Venus: 

Thence  forth  unto  the  idoll  they  her  brought, 

The  which  was  framed  all  of  silver  fine, 

So  well  as  could  with  cunning  hand  be  wrought, 

And  clothed  all  in  garments  made  of  line, 

Hemd  all  about  with  fringe  of  silver  twine: 

Uppon  her  head  she  wore  a  crowne  of  gold, 

To  shew  that  she  had  powre  in  things  divine; 

And  at  her  feete  a  crocodile  was  rold, 

That  with  his  wreathed  taile  her  middle  did  enfold. 

One  foote  was  set  uppon  the  crocodile, 
And  on  the  ground  the  other  fast  did  stand, 
So  meaning  to  suppresse  both  forged  guile 
And  open  force:  and  in  her  other  hand 
She  stretched  forth  a  long  white  sclender  wand. 
(F.  f.,  V,  vii,  6  and  7).6fi 

w  Sawtelle  says  (op.  cit.,  p.  69)  that  the  Temple  of  Isis  episode  is  based 
upon  Plutarch's  Isis  and  Osiris,  although  she  admits  that  Spenser  at  times 
follows  his  model  afar  off.  Since  Plutarch  has  no  description  of  an  altar 
and  image  of  the  goddess  and  since  Spenser's  description  is  paralleled  in 
court  of  love  literature,  the  writer  holds  that  the  poet  has  here  been  influenced 
by  his  close  association  of  Venus  and  the  worship  in  her  temple  with  Isis 
and  her  worship. 
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We  find  the  Altar  of  Cupid  also  in  Spenser.66     The  typical 
example  is  that  in  the  outer  room  of  the  House  of  Busirane:67 

And  at  the  upper  end  of  that  faire  rowme, 
There  was  an  altar  built  of  pretious  stone, 
Of  passing  valew  and  of  great  renowne, 
On  which  there  stood  an  image  all  alone 
Of  massy  gold,  which  with  his  owne  light  shone; 
And  winges  it  had  with  sondry  colours  dight, 
More  sondry  colours  then  the  proud  pavone 
Beares  in  his  boasted  fan,  or  Iris  bright, 
When  her  discolourd  bow  she  spreds  through 
hevens  hight. 

Blyndfold  he  was,  and  in  his  cruell  fist 
A  mortall  bow  and  arrowes  keene  did  hold, 
With  which  he  shot  at  randon,  when  him  list, 
Some  headed  with  sad  lead,  some  with  pure  gold; 
(Ah!  man,  beware  how  thou  those  dartes  behold.) 
A  wounded  dragon  under  him  did  ly, 
Whose  hideous  tayle  his  lefte  foot  did  enfold, 
And  with  a  shaft  was  shot  through  either  eye, 
That  no  man  forth  might  draw,  ne  no  man  remedye. 

And  underneath  his  feet  was  written  thus, 
Unto  the  victor  of  the  gods  this  bee. 

(F.  $,  HI,  xi,  47-49-)68 

66  In  An  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love  the  poet,  addressing  the  God  of  Love, 
says  that  in  Love's  Paradise  the  devotees  of  the  god  crown  Pleasure  as  their 
queen, 

And  decke  with  floures  thy  altars  well  beseene  (v.  293). 

67  Cf.  Neilson,  Origins,  pp.  263  ff.,  and  Long,  Elizabethan  Courtly  Love, 
Chapt.  VI.     Long  cites  also  the  altar  of  Cupid  in  Lyly's  Love's  Metamor 
phoses,  IV,  i. 

«*  Cf.  Marot,  Le  'Temple  de  Cupido,  CEuvres,  ed.   by  GuifFrey,  vol.  2, 
pp.  80-8 i: 

Le  grand  autel  est  vne  haulte  roche, 
De  tel'  vertu  que,  si  aulcun  amant 
La  veult  fuyr,  de  plus  pres  s'en  approche, 
Comme  1'acier  de  la  pierre  d'aymant. 
Le  ciel  ou  poisle  est  vn  cedre  embasmant 
Les  cueurs  humains,  duquel  la  largeur  grande 
Coeuure  1'autel.    Et  la  (pour  toute  offrande) 
Corps,  cueur  &  biens  a  Venus  fault  liurer: 
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Spenser  has  made  the  altars  of  Venus  and  of  Cupid  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other.  In  the  temple  of  Venus  scene 
he  is  careful  to  state  that  Cupid  was  absent  (F.  ^.,  IV,  x,  42), 
and  in  the  passage  quoted  above  the  reader  will  note  that  the 
image  of  Cupid  stood  "all  alone"  (st.  47).  Some  of  the  most 
elaborate  mediaeval  examples,  on  the  contrary,  represent  the 
images  of  both  as  being  on  the  same  altar;  but  the  elements  of 
Spenser's  descriptions  are  present  none  the  less.  In  Caulier's 
L'Hospital  cT  Amours  the  lover  describes  how  he  came  to  the 
chapel  and  entered: 

La  dedans  avoit  un  autel 
Aorne  comment  il  failloit: 
lamais  homme  ne  verra  tel. 
Deux  images  dessus  avoit, 
L'une  estoit  Venus  qui  tenoit 
En  sa  main,  dont  i'ay  bien  memoire, 
Ung  brandon  de  feu,  qui  estoit 
Plus  ardant  que  feu  de  tonnoirre.69 

The  goddess  wore  a  diadem  brighter  than  the  sun,  on  which  was 
written  her  name. 

En  son  geron  tenoit  son  filz, 
Qui  se  divisoit  d'une  darde, 
Dont  les  fors  en  sont  desconfitz, 
Et  conquis  sans  y  prendre  garde. 
Nulluy  en  faveur  ne  regarde, 
Grans  et  petis  luy  sont  tout  un: 
Nul  n'a  contre  luy  sauvegarde, 
Son  povoir  est  par  tout  commun.70 

In  The  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dream,  also,  we  find  the  figures  of 
the  goddess  and  her  son  together.  The  lover  lights  upon  the 
altar  in  a  meadow: 

Le  corps  la  sert:  le  cueur  grace  demande; 

Et  les  biens  font  grace  au  cueur  deliurer. 

The  diadem  of  Cupid  was  a  chaplet  of  roses  and  before  the  image  burned 
the  firebrand  of  Venus.  Todd,  Works  of  Spenser  ,  vol.  II,  p.  cv  (note),  cites 
the  altar  or  oratory  of  Cupid  in  Amadis  de  Gaule,  VIII,  56. 

69  Chartier,  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Du  Chesne,  pp.  728  ff. 

70  Chartier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  728  ff. 
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"This  square  stone  or  aulter  was  of  pure  white  marble, 
curiouslie  cut  by  a  cunning  lapicidarie,  upon  every  front 
whereof  was  a  woonderfull  goodly  expression,  of  an  elegant 
image,  so  exact,  as  the  like  else-where  is  hardly  to  be  found. 

"This  first  was  a  faire  goddesse,  hir  treces  flieng  abroad, 
girded  with  roses  and  other  flowers,  upon  a  thin  upper  garment 
covering  hir  beautifull  and  pleasant  proportion.  She  helde  hir 
right  hand  over  an  ancient  vessell,  in  maner  of  a  chafing-dish, 
called  Chytropodus,  sending  foorth  a  flame  of  fire,  into  the 
which  she  did  cast  roses  and  flowers,  and  in  the  other  hand  she 
held  a  branch  of  sweete  myrtle,  full  of  berries.  By  hir  side 
stoode  a  little  winged  boy  smiling,  with  his  bowe  and  arrowes."71 
^*  It  is  necessary  only  to  observe  that  in  Spenser's  descriptions 
of  the  altars  of  Venus,  Isis,  and  Cupid  we  distinguish  the 
characteristics  common  to  these  objects  of  worship  in  the 
literature  of  the  court  of  love.  The  altars  are  made  of  precious 
material  and  in  some  cases  have  appropriate  inscriptions.  The 
images  are  of  gold  and  silver.72  In  L' Hospital  a"  Amours 
the  image  of  Venus  wore  a  glittering  diadem;  but  Spenser 
transfers  the  goddess'  crown  to  Isis,  while  Venus  is  covered  with 
&  veil — an  idea  originally  associated  with  Isis.73  In  Spenser  the 

71  Lang's  ed.,  pp.  242  ff. 

72  Cf.  The  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dream,  ed.  by  Lang,  p.  69:  "I  saw  an  ever 
lasting  Lampe,  burning  before  an  Aultar  that  was  five  foote  high,  and  tenne 
foote  broad,  with  the  images  of  golde  standing  thereupon." 

73  Sawtelle  (op.  cit.,  p.  120)  remarks  that  "Spenser  seems  to  have  Isis 
in  mind  when  he  describes  the  image  of  Venus  as  veiled."    This  is  probably 
true.     Cf.,   for  example,   the  following  passage  from  Plutarch's  Isis  and 
Osiris  (Morals,  ed.  by  Goodwin,  Boston,  1870,  vol.  IV,  p.  72):  "Moreover, 
the  temple  of  Minerva  which  is  at  Sais  (whom  they  look  upon  as  the  same  with 
Isis)  had  upon  it  this  inscription:  I  am  whatever  was,  or  is,  or  will  be;  and 
my  veil  no  mortal  ever  took  up."    Moreover,  the  linen  garb  of  the  priestesses 
of  Venus  was  originally  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Isis.    These  considera 
tions  strengthen  the  view  that  the  temples  of  Venus  and  of  Isis  were  inti 
mately  associated  in  Spenser's  mind  and  thus  lend  additional  color  to  the 
theory  that  the  conventional  description  of  the  altar  and  image  in  the  temple 
of  Isis  is  an  imitation  of  the  same  feature  in  the  temple  of  Venus.     One 
would,  however,  except  the  "wings"  of  Isis  (F.Q.,  V,  vii,  12),  which  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  image  of  Cupid. 
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firebrand  of  Venus  is  wanting,  but  Isis  stretches  forth  a  wand. 
The  image  of  Cupid  is  conventional.    The  god  is  blindfolded, 
has  wings,  and  carries  bow  and  arrows.    At  the  feet  of  Venus  is 
a  snake,  the  foot  of  Isis  rests  upon  a  crocodile;  and  bendath- 
Cupid  lies  a  wounded  dragon. 

The  religious  conception  of  the  altar  and  image  of  Cupid 
is  carried  out  in  the  worship  of  the  god's  devotees: 

And  all  the  people  in  that  ample  hous 
Did  to  that  image  bowe  their  humble  knee, 
And  oft  committed  fowle  idolatree.74 
(F.  <£,  III,  xi,  49). 

(6)  Other  features  of  the  court  of  love  castle  call  for  brief 
mention  here.  As  Britomart  waits  at  night  in  the  House  of 
Busirane,  a  trumpet  sounds,  a  storm  of  wind  arises,  and 

All  suddeinly  a  stormy  whirlwind  blew 
Throughout  the  house,  that  clapped  every  dore, 
With  which  that  yron  wicket  open  flew, 
As  it  with  mighty  levers  had  bene  tore. 
(F.  £.,  Ill,  xii,  3). 

Through  the  door  enters  the  prologue  to  the  Masque  of  Cupid; 
which  being  over,  the  masquers  return  by  the  door  through 
which  they  had  come: 

So  soone  as  they  were  in,  the  dore  streight  way 
Fast  locked,  driven  with  that  stormy  blast 
Which  first  it  opened;  and  bore  all  away. 
(F.  ^.,  III,  xii,  27). 

74  Britomarte,  on  her  way  to  the  rescue  of  Artegall,  comes  to  the  Temple 
of  Isis,  where  she  is  received  by  the  priests  and  led  before  the  image  of  the 
goddess, 

whom  when  Britomart 
Had  long  beheld,  her  selfe  uppon  the  land 
She  did  prostrate,  and  with  right  humble  hart, 
Unto  her  selfe  her  silent  prayers  did  impart. 

(F.  £.,  V,  vii,  7). 

In  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale  (vv.  2221  ff.)  Palamon  prays  to  Venus  in  her 
temple  before  the  combat  with  Arcite. 
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Britomart  hastens  to  the  door  and  tries  in  vain  to  force  en 
trance.    She  waits  till  the  next  night: 

Then,  when  the  second  watch  was  almost  past 
That  brasen  dore  flew  open,  and  in  went 
Bold  Britomart,  as  she  had  late  forecast, 
Nether  of  ydle  showes  nor  of  false  charmes  aghast. 
(F.  $,  III,  xii,  29). 

This  is  clearly  a  case  of  the  legendary  "door  that  slams."75 
The  inscriptions — "Be  bolde,  be  bolde"  and  "Be  not  too 
bold"  (F.  j^.,  Ill,  xi,  50  and  54) — found  over  the  doors  in  the 
House  of  Busirane,  are  an  illustration  of  Spenser's  adaptation 
of  folk  material  to  a  court  of  love  setting.76 

76  For  examples  see  Sypherd,  Studies  in  Chaucer's  Hous  of  Fame,  Chaucer 
Soc.  Pub.,  pp.  iSoff. 

76  In  the  old  English  nursery  tale  the  young  Lady  Mary  visited  the  home 
of  the  mysterious  Mr.  Fox.  Receiving  no  response  to  her  knock,  she  entered 
and  saw  written  over  the  portal  of  the  hall,  "Be  bold,  be  bold — but  not  too 
bold,  lest  that  your  heart's  blood  should  run  cold."  She  opened  the  door 
and  found  the  room  filled  with  skeletons  and  tubs  of  blood.  Shakespeare 
alludes  to  the  story  in  Much  Ado,  I,  i,  210.  For  Halliwell's  version  see 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  vol.  I,  p.  291. 


CHAPTER  II 

CHARACTERS 

Within  the  court  of  love  settings  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter  are  found  the  following  types  of  characters: 

1.  A  presiding  deity  or  personage. 

a.  Venus. 

b.  Cupid,  or 

c.  Some  other  mythical  or  allegorical  figure. 

2.  The  retinue  or  company  of  attendants,  courtiers,  su] 
pliants,  worshippers,  or  visitants. 

a.  Persons — including  mythological  and  legendary 
acters. 

b.  Personifications.  ~~ 
Venus  is  not  always  the  presiding  dignitary  of  the  court 

of  love  allegories  in  which  she  plays  a  part.  In  the  De  Venus 
la  Deesse  d  Amor>  for  example,  she  is  a  sort  of  guide  and  friendly 
counsellor  who  conducts  the  lover  to  the  palace  of  Cupid  and 
acts  as  his  sponsor  in  the  presence  of  the  god.  But  in  each  of 
the  two  episodes  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  which  she  figures 
prominently  she  is  made  the  over-ruling  genius.  These  two 
episodes  are  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  the  Garden  of  Adonis. 
The  goddess  is  represented  in  the  former  by  Ker  image;  she 
haunts  the  latter  in  person.1  The  first  emphasizes  her  aloof 
ness  as  the  object  of  religious  worship  and  adoration;  the  second 
shows  her  in  personal  contact  with  human  affairs.  The  one  is 
a  classico-religious  conception;  the  other  is  partly  classical 
and  partly  mediaeval.  In  reality  Spenser  does  not  distinguish 
sharply  between  the  goddess  and  her  image,  for  he  represents 
the  image  as  smiling  favorably  upon  Sir  Scudamour  as  the 
knightly  lover  presses  his  suit  in  the  temple  (F.  j^.,  IV,  x, 

1  The  distinction  is  emphasized  by  Sypherd.    See  his  Studies  in  Chaucer's 
Hous  of  Fame,  p.  80. 

2  Cf.  Lydgate's  'Temple  of  Glas  (vv.  247*1".).    A  beautiful  lady  bows  before 
the  statue  of  Venus,  presents  her  complaint,  and  is  rewarded  with  a  promise 
of  aid.    Evidently  the  statue  becomes  animate  and  speaks. 
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The  regal  function  of  Venus  in  the  realm  of  love  is  clearly 
recognized  by  Spenser: 

C\nd  let  faire  Venus,  that  is  Queene  of  Love, 
With  her  heart-quelling  sonne  upon  you  smile. 
(Prothalamion,  vv.  96-97). 
Faire  Cytheree,  the  mother  of  delight 
\nd  queene  of  beautie  ('Teares  of  the  Muses,  vv.  397-8). 
\nd  she  her  selfe,  of  beautie  soveraigne  queene, 
Fayre  Venus  (F.  $.,  I,  i,  48). 

The  temple  of  great  Venus,  that  is  hight 
The  Queene  of  Beautie,  and  of  Love  the  mother. 
(F.  £.,  IV,  x,  29). 

We  find  in  Spenser,  moreover,  the  conception  of  Venus  in  her 
palace  surrounded  by  her  court.  He  represents  the  goddess  as 
so  enchanted  with  the  Acidalian  plain,  where  the  Graces  danced 
to  Colin's  music, 

That  even  her  owne  Cytheron,  though  in  it 
She  used  most  to  keepe  her  royall  court, 
And  in  her  soveraine  majesty  to  sit, 
She  in  regard  hereof  refusde  and  thought  unfit. 
(F.  £.,  VI,  x,  9).' 

With  this  compare  the  picture  of  the  goddess  in  the  De  Nuptiis 
of  Claudianus,  where  Cupid  visits  his  mother  in  her  palace: 

Caesariem  tune  forte  Venus  subnixa  corusco 
Fingebat  solio.    Dextra  laevaque  sorores 
Stabant  Idaliae  (vv.  99-101). 

Der  Kittel: 

Ich  fah  an  der  keiserin  an, 
Die  was  so  wunnenclich  getan, 

1  Cf.  F.  ^.,  III,  vi,  12,  where  her  abode  is  called  a  "house."    To  seek  her 
runaway  son  the  goddess 

left  her  heavenly  hous, 

The  house  of  goodly  formes  and  faire  aspects, 
Whence  all  the  world  derives  the  glorious 
Features  of  beautie,  and  all  shapes  select, 
With  which  High  God  his  workmanship  hath  dekt 
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Geziert  nach  keiserlicher  art, 
Sie  was  schon  und  da  bi  zart.4 
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She  was  clothed  in  a  garment  wrought  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  and  wore  a  crown  worth  a  hundred  thousand  marks 
that  came  from  France. 

Douglas,  The  Palice  of  Honour: 

Amid  ane  throne  with  stanis  riche  ouirfret 
And  claith  of  gold  Lady  Venus  was  set.5 

Closely  related  to  this  view  is  the  feudal  conception  of 
Venus  as  the  sovereign  mistress  of  lovers,  who  present  their 
complaints  and  do  homage  to  her  as  vassals.  This  typically 
mediaeval  conception  is  reflected  in  Spenser.  In  An  Hymne  in 
Honour  of  Beautie  he  says: 

Then  16,  tryumph !    O  great  Beauties  Queene, 
Advance  the  banner  of  thy  conquest  hie, 
That  all  this  world,  the  which  thy  vassals  beene, 
May  draw  to  thee,  and  with  dew  fealtie 
Adore  the  powre  of  thy  great  majestic, 
Singing  this  hymne  in  honour  of  thy  name, 
Compyld  by  me,  which  thy  poore  liegeman  am. 
(vv.  267-273). 

In  La  Messe  des  Oisiaus  et  li  Plais  des  Chanonesses  et  des  Crises 
Nonains  of  Jean  de  Conde  Venus  is  a  great  lady  presiding  over 
a  lover's  banquet  essentially  feudal  in  conception  though 
purely  allegorical  in  substance: 

Li  sieges  Venus  estoit  mis 

Tout  enmi  chiaus  qui  la  seoient, 

A  son  voloir  servir  commande; 

Chascuns  n'a  pas  ce  qu'il  demande, 

Car  ensi  qu'a  volontei  vient 

A  la  dame,  servir  convient  (vv.  430-436)  .6 

To  the  role  of  suzeraine  it  was  but  natural  to  add  that  of 
patroness  and  guardian  of  lovers.     Thus  Amoret,  Spenser^s 

4  Bib.  d.  Lit.  Ver.  in  Stuttgart,  vol.  XXI,  p.  42. 

5  Works  of  Gavin  Douglas,  ed.  by  Small,  vol.  I,  p.  56. 

6  Dits  et  Contes,  ed.  by  Scheler.  Brussels,  1867,  vol.  Ill,  p.  14. 
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^ — 
type  of  the  ideal  lady-love,  becomes  a  protegee  of  Venus  and  is 

reared  in  the  Garden  of  Adonis,  where  she  receives  her  training 
for  the  office  of  priestess  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

In  explaining  why  the  image  of  Venus  in  the  temple  is 
veiled  Spenser  says  that  it  is  not  because  of  shame  or  blemish, 

But  for,  they  say,  she  hath  both  kinds  in  one, 
Both  male  and  female,  both  under  one  name: 
She  syre  and  mother  is  her  selfe  alone, 
Begets  and  eke  conceives,  ne  needeth  other  none. 
(F.$,IV,x,4i). 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Colin  Clout: 

For  Venus  selfe  doth  soly  couples  seeme, 
Both  male  and  female  through  commixture  joynd. 
(vv.  8oi-8o2).7 

This  conception  is  not  unknown  to  the  mediaeval  love  allegor- 
<ies.    In  Deschamps'  Le  Lay  Amoureux  the  poet  describes  how 
he  watches,  as  many  kneel  and  pray  to  the  God  who  rests  in 
the  air  to  send  down  love  and  his  grace, 

Et  vi  que  cilz  dieux  leur  donna 

Dame  et  seigneur  en  une  eschine 

Hermofondricus  le  decline; 

Cilz  dieux  ainsis  le  destina; 

Moitie  horns  et  moitie  femme  a  (vv.  125-1 29). 8 

One  conventional  accompaniment  of  the  goddess  should 
>e  noted.    Spenser  says: 

-And  all  about  her  necke  and  shoulders  flew 
A  flocke  of  little  loves,. and  sports,  and  joyes, 
With  nimble  wings  of  gold  and  purple  hew, 

7  Sawtelle  (Sources  of  Spenser  s  Classical  Mythology,  p.  43)  says  that  this 
conception  of  Venus  is  of  classical  origin  and  cites  the  commentary  of  Servius 
on  the  Aeneid,  II,  632.    See  Commentarii  in  Virgilium  Serviani,  Gottingae, 
1826,  vol.  I,  p.  1 66:  "Ac  ducente  deo;  secundumeosquidicunt  utriusque  sexus 
participationem   habere    numina  ....  Est  etiam   in   Cypro    simulacrum 
barbatae  Veneris,  quod  vocatur." 

8  (Euvres  completes,  Soc.  d.  anc.  'Textesfr.,  vol.  II,  pp.  193  ff. 
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Whose  shapes  seem'd  not  like  to  terrestriall  boyes, 
But  like  to  angels  playing  heavenly  toyes.9 
(F.  $,  IV,  x,  42). 

Compare  with  this  the  following  lines  from  the  description  oi 
the  abode  of  Venus  in  the  De  Nuptiis: 

Mille  pharetrati  ludunt  in  margine  fratres, 
Ore  pares,  aevo  similes,  gens  mollis 
Amorum  (vv.  72-73). 

Courtly  writers  immediately  preceding  Spenser  seem  to  have 
confused  the  winged  loves  with  the  birds  sacred  to  Venus. 
Thus  in  La  Teseide  Boccaccio  says: 

Poi  sopra  il  tempio  vide  volitare 

Passere  molte  e  colombe  rucchiare  (vii,  57). 


Likewise  in  the  Knightes  Tale  Chaucer  describes  the  statue  of 
Venus  and  adds: 

Above  hir  heed  hir  dowues  flickeringe  (v.  I962).10 

In  The  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dream  it  is  said  that  "over  hir  head 
were  two  pigeons."11  Spenser  evidently  adheres  to  the  earlier 
conception. 

The  God  of  Love  is  the  object  of  supreme  worship  in  the 
House  of  Busirane  (F.  j^.,  Ill,  xi  and  xii)  and  his  absolute 
authority  is  recognized  by  all  in  the  Court  of  Cupid  (F.  j^., 
VI,  vii,  32,  ff.).  Evidences  of  his  sovereignty  in  the  former 
case  are  found  in  the  character  of  the  painting  on  the  walls,  in 
the  altar  of  the  god,  and  in  the  masque  which  he  directs  in 
review  before  Britomart.  In  making  Cupid  the  presiding 
deity  in  two  of  his  court  of  love  situations  or  episodes,  Spenser 

9Sawtelle  (op.  cit.}  p.  120)  suggests  a  parallel  from  Horace,  Carm.  I,  2: 
Sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  ridens, 
Quam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Cupido. 
Cf.  Amoretti  16  and  Epithalamion,  vv.  357-371. 

10  Cf.  Lydgate,  Reson  and  Sensually  te,  vv.  1596-1600. 

11  Lang's  edition,  p.  243. 
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has  abundant  warrant  in  mediaeval  allegory.  The  god  is  thus 
represented  in  the  De  Phillide  et  Flora,  in  the  De  Venus  la 
Deesse  d'Amor,  in  the  Dit  du  Vergier  of  Guillaume  de  Machaut, 
in  the  Paradys  d1  Amour  of  Froissart,  in  the  Parlement  d'  Amour 
of  Chartier,  in  the  Reson  and  Sensuallyte  of  Lydgate,  and  in  the 
Temple  de  Cupido  of  Marot.  He  is  pictured  as  seated  in  his 
pavilion  in  a  garden  or  meadow,  as  enthroned  in  his  palace, 
or  as  represented  in  his  temple  by  his  altar  and  image. 

Is  Spenser's  Cupid  the  Lord  of  Love  who  plays  the  title 
role  in  so  many  court  of  love  scenes?  Let  us  see.  The  predom 
inance  of  Cupid  over  Venus  in  Elizabethan  courtly  literature 
has  been  pointed  out.12  The  opposition  between  Venus  and 
Diana  resulted  in  the  disparagement  of  the  former  and  the  God 
of  Love  became  the  reigning  deity — especially  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Court.  Spenser  says  that  when  Venus  discovered  that 
Cupid  had  run  away, 

First  she  him  sought  in  court,  where  most  he  us'ci 
Whylome  to  haunt  (F.  j£.,  Ill,  vi,  13). 

The  growing  importance  of  the  god  may  have  influenced  Spen 
ser  to  stress  his  power  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  royal  author 
ity,  but  assuredly  the  poet  had  sufficient  warrant  for  this 
emphasis  in  mediaeval  usage.  It  is  Cupid  who  enjoys 

The  wide  kingdome  of  Love  with  lordly  sw«ay, 
And  to  his  law  compels  all  creatures  to  obay. 

(F.  $,  IV,  x,  42). 

Great  God  of  Love,  that  with  thy  cruell  darts 
Doest  conquer  greatest  conquerors  on  ground, 
And  setst  thy  kingdome  in  the  captive  harts 
Of  kings  and  keasars,  to  thy  service  bound, 
What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  hast  thou  found 
In  feeble  ladies  tyranning  so  sore, 
And  adding  anguish  to  the  bitter  wound 
With  which  their  lives  thou  lanchedst  long  afore, 
By  heaping  stormes  of  trouble  on  them  daily  more? 

(F.£,IV,vii,  i). 

12  Long  (Elizabethan  Courtly  Love,  Chapt.  VI)  cites  Spenser's  Teares  o 
the  Muses,  vv.  397-402. 
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Great  God  of  might,  that  reignest  in  the  mynd, 
And  all  the  bodie  to  thy  hest  doest  frame, 
Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankynd, 
That  doest  the  lions  and  fell  tigers  tame, 
Making  their  cruell  rage  thy  scornefull  game, 
And  in  their  roring  taking  great  delight, 
Who  can  expresse  the  glorie  of  thy  might? 

(Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love,  vv.  43-49). 

In  the  Amoretti  the  poet  bids  his  lady  prepare 

To  wayt  on  Love  amongst  his  lovely  crew, 
Where  every  one  that  misseth  then  her  make 
Shall  be  by  him  amearst  with  penance  dew. 
(Sonnet  70). 

Here  is  imputed  to  the  god  a  quasi-judicial  or  ecclesiastical 
function  in  the  religion  of  love.  His  power  over  the  hearts  of 
men  was  supreme  till  he  delegated  it  to  the  ladies: 

Ye  gentle  ladies,  in  whose  soveraine  powre 
Love  hath  the  glory  of  his  kingdome  left, 
And  th'hearts  of  men,  as  your  eternall  dowre, 
In  yron  chaines,  of  liberty  bereft, 
Delivered  hath  into  your  hands  by  gift; 
Be  well  aware,  how  ye  the  same  doe  use. 
(F.  £.,  VI,  viii,  i). 

The  idea  is  both  classical  and  mediaeval.    Compare  Ovid: 

Sunt  tibi  magna,  nimiumque  potentia  regna. 
(A 'mores,  I,  i). 

In  the  M.  E.  Court  of  Love  the  lover  is  ordered  by  Mercury  to  go 
to  the  "Mount  of  Citharea"  to  see  the  majesty  of  Venus, 

And  eke  her  sone,  the  mighty  god,  I  wene, 

Cupid  the  blind,  that  for  his  dignitee 

A  thousand  lovers  worship  on  their  knee  (vv.  52-54). 

The  Cupid  of  Spenser  is  a  sort  of  composite  of  the  classical, 
the  feudal,  and  the  ecclesiastical  conceptions.  According  to 
the  classical  tradition,  he  is  a  winged  god — the  "most  dreaded 
impe  of  highest  Jove,  faire  Venus  sonne"  (F.  j^.,  I,  Invocation, 
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3);13  he  is  "that  proud  avenging  boy"  (F.  J^.,  I,  ix,  n);14  and  he 
is  either  really  or  supposedly  blind.15  He  is  armed  with  bow 
and  arrows  or  darts.16  The  arrows  are  of  lead  and  gold,17  and 
are  poisoned.18  According  to  the  feudal  conception  Cupid 
is  the  lover's  "liege  lord"  (Mui.,  v.  102).  As  his  vassals,  lovers 
must  honor  him  or  they  will  be  outlawed  and  exiled  from  his 
court  (Colin  Clout ,  vv.  883-894).  Like  a  feudal  baron  he  often 
plays  the  tyrant,19  even  lording  it  over  the  poet  himself 
(Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love,  vv.  141-142).  The  half  jocular 
appellation,  "Dan  Cupid/'  carries  a  feudal  connotation.20 
According  to  the  religious  conception  Cupid  is  to  be  "religiously 
esteemed"  and  "needs  his  priest  to'expresse  his  powre  divine" 
(Colin  Clout ,  vv.  795-798,  830,  and  838).  He  bears  his  folk 
"through  paines  of  Purgatorie"  unto  bliss  "and  heavens 
glorie"  (Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love ',  vv.  278-279). 21  The  god  has 
his  shrine  and  before  it  all  his  followers  bow  down  in  worship 

»  See  also  F.  £.,  Ill,  iii,  2;  F.  £.,  Ill,  xi,  2;  F.  £.,  Ill,  xii,  22;  F.  £.,  IV, 
Introd.,  5;  F.  Q.,  VI,  viii,  22;  F.  Q.,  VI,  xi,  i;  Colin  Clout,  vv.  799-  806  and 
839  ff;  Amoretti  4;  and  cf.  Ovid,  Ars  amat.,  II,  19: 

Et  levis  est,  et  habet  geminas,  quibus  evolet,  alas. 

"See  also  F.  £,  I,  i,  47;  F.  £,  III,  xi,  7  and  35;  F.  &,  VI,  viii,  25; 
Shepheardes  Calender,  March,  v.  79  and  gloss  on  "swayne";  Epigram  I;  Mui., 
vv.  99-100;  and  cf.  Ovid's  "saeve  puer"  in  Amores,  I,  I. 

"  See  F.  $,  II,  iii,  23;  F.  £.,  Ill,  ii,  35;  F.  £.,  VI,  ix,  11;  F.  £,  IV,  v,  29; 
and  F.  $,  III,  x,  4. 

"See  F.  £.,  I,  Invoc.,  3;  F.  £.,  I,  ix,  8,  10,  and  29:  F.  £.,  II,  viii,  6; 
F.  £,  II,  ix,  34;  F.  $.,  Ill,  ii,  26;  F.  <£,  III.,  iii,  3;  F.  e,  HI,  vi,  14;  F.  $, 
III,  xi,  30,  44,  and  46;  F.  <£.,  Ill,  xii,  23;  F.  <£.,  IV,  x,  55;  Shepheardes 
Calender,  March,  vv.  82-84;  and  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love,  v.  30. 

17  See  F.  j£.,  Ill,  xi,  36  and  48  and  Colin  Clout,  v.  807.    Cf.  Ovid,  Met., 
I,  466-474  and  Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  III,  1685-1712 — cited  by  Neilson, 
Origins,  p.  140. 

18  See  F.  ^.,  III,  vi,  13  and  15.    Cf.  Claudianus,  De  Nuptiis,  vv.  69-71 : 

Labuntur  gemini  fontes,  hie  dulcis,  amarus 
Alter  et  infusis  corrumpunt  mella  venenis, 
Vnde  Cupidineas  armari  fama  sagittas. 

19  An  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love,  vv.  1-7;  F.  ^.,  III,  ii,  23,  26  and  40;  and 
F.  £,  V,  v,  25. 

20  See  F.  A,  III,  x,  46  and  F.  £.,  VII,  vii,  46. 

21  Cf.  The  Hell  of  Lovers  and  his  Purgatorie  in  Ponsonbie's  list  of  Spenser's 
works  prefacing  his  edition  of  the  Complaints  (Works,  ed.  by  Dodge,  p.  57). 
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(F.  ^.,  III,  xi,  49).  Finally,  to  see  all  three  conceptions  blended 
into  one,  the  reader  need  only  turn  to  Colin  Clout: 

For  him  the  greatest  of  the  gods  we  deeme, 

Borne  without  syre  or  couples  of  one  kynd, 

For  Venus  selfe  doth  soly  couples  seeme, 

Both  male  and  female  through  commixture  joynd. 

So  pure  and  spotlesse  Cupid  forth  she  brought, 

And  in  the  Gardens  of  Adonis  nurst: 

Where  growing  he  his  owne  perfection  wrought 

And  shortly  was  of  all  the  gods  the  first. 

Then  got  he  bow  and  shafts  of  gold  and  lead, 

In  which  so  fell  and  puissant  he  grew, 

That  Jove  himselfe  his  powre  began  to  dread, 

And  taking  up  to  heaven,  him  godded  new. 

From  thence  he  shootes  his  arrowes  every  where 

Into  the  world,  at  random  as  he  will, 

On  us  fraile  men,  his  wretched  vassals  here, 
Like  as  himselfe  us  pleaseth  save  or  spill. 
So  we  him  worship,  so  we  him  adore 
With  humble  hearts  to  heaven  uplifted  hie, 
That  to  true  loves  he  may  us  evermore 
Preferre,  and  of  their  grace  us  dignifie: 
Ne  is  there  shepheard,  ne  yet  shepheards  swaine, 
What  ever  feeds  in  forest  or  in  field, 
That  dare  with  evil  deed  or  leasing  vaine 
Blaspheme  his  powre,  or  termes  unworthie  yield. 
(vv.  799-822). 

Such  a  composite  conception  of  Cupid  is  just  what  we  find  in 
the  court  of  love  poems.  The  classical  tradition  is  well  repre 
sented  in  the  description  of  the  god  in  the  De  Phillide  et  Flora: 

Inter  haec  aspicitur  Cythareae  natus, 

vultus  est  sidereus,  vertex  est  pennatus, 

Arcum  leva  possidet  et  sagittas  latus, 
satis  potest  conjici  potens  et  elatus. 

Sceptro  puer  nititur  floribus  perplexo, 
stillat  odor  nectaris  de  capillo  pexo. 
(vv.  285-290). 

In  the  De  Venus  la  Deesse  d 'Amor  Cupid's  chamber  is  decorated 
with  two  highly  ornamented  quivers,  one  of  which  contains 
arrows  of  lead  and  the  other,  arrows  of  gold.  The  wound  of  the 
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one  causes  hate;  that  of  the  other,  love.22  In  the  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose  the  God  of  Love  is  described  as  a  humbler  of  the 
proud : 

But  he  can  cherles  daunten,  he, 
And  maken  folkes  pryde  fallen. 
And  he  can  wel  these  lordes  thrallen, 
And  ladies  putte  at  lowe  degree, 
Whan  he  may  hem  to  proude  see.23 

He  has  two  bows,  one  smooth  and  even  but  the  other  crooked 
and  knotty.  The  one  has  five  arrows — all  of  gold  and  appro 
priately  named;  the  other,  the  same  number  of  arrows  that 

Were  al-so  blak  as  feend  in  helle  (v.  974). 

p 
In  Chaucer's  Legend  of  Good  Women  Cupid  is  a  mighty  go$ 

clad  in  silk,  "ybrouded  ful  of  grene  greves."24  He  wears  a  rose- 
garland  and  carries  two  fiery  darts.  He  has  wings  and  though 
reputed  to  be  blind  his  stern  look  sends  the  cold  chills  to  the 
poet's  heart.25  In  Lydgate's  Reson  and  Sensuallyte  Cupid  is 
crowned;  has  wings  and  is  young,  lusty,  and  courteous,  with 
laughing  eyes;  while  his  bows  and  arrows  are  modeled  after 
those  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.26  In  Marot's  Le  Temple  de 
Cupido  the  god  is  blindfolded  but  removes  the  bandage  when 
he  chooses: 

Ce  ieune  enfant  Cupido,  Dieu  d'aymer, 
Ses  yeulx  bandez  commanda  deffermer.27 

Spenser  gives  the  god  the  same  discretionary  power.  In  the 
Masque  of  Cupid, 

22  Foerster's  ed.,  247-249. 

23  Skeat's  text,  vv.  880-884. 
*  Cf.  F.  $.,  VII,  vii,  34: 

And  Cupid  selfe  about  her  fluttred  all  in  greene. 

See  also  Douglas,  T"he  Police  of  Honour,  Works,  vol.  I,  p.  19,  and  the  Kingis 
Quair  (sts.  94-95)- 

25  Prologue  A,  vv.  158-172. 

26  Sieper's  ed.,  vv.  5295  ff. 

27  CEuvres,  ed.  by  Guiffrey,  vol.  2,  p.  67. 
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His  blindfold  eies  he  bad  a  while  unbinde, 
That  his  proud  spoile  of  that  same  dolorous 
Faire  dame  he  might  behold  in  perfect  kinde, 
Which  scene,  he  much  rejoyced  in  his  cruell  minde. 

Tho,  blinding  him  againe,  his  way  he  forth  did  take. 
(F.  <!>.,  Ill,  xii,  22  and  23). 

So  also  in  the  Court  of  Cupid,  when  the  god  heard  that  many  of 
his  vassals  had  been  the  victims  of  foul  play, 

He  bad  his  eyes  to  be  unblindfold  both, 

That  he  might  see  his  men,  and  muster  them  by  oth. 


In  many  of  the  court  of  love  pieces  the  feudal  conception  of  the 
God  of  Love  predominates.  In  the  Cheltenham  MS  Cour 
d'Amour  the  god  is  a  feudal  overlord.28  The  poet  says  that  in 
the  spring, 

Aven  que  Fin'  Amors  parlet 
Ab  sos  barons  en  son  rescet, 
En  son  del  puei  de  Parnasus  (vv.  39-41). 

He  addresses  his  ten  barons  as  "Seinors"  and  gives  instructions 
for  their  guidance  as  vassals.  In  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose 
the  lover  yields  himself  a  vassal  to  the  god  — 

Anoon  doun  kneling  upon  my  knee, 
Profering  for  to  kisse  his  feet.29 

In  Guillaume  de  Machaut's  Dit  du  Vergier  we  have  a  blending 
of  the  classical  and  feudal  conceptions.  The  winged  god  holds 
in  one  hand  a  sharp  dart  and  in  the  other  a  firebrand;  and  yet 
he  is  honored  by  his  entourage 

Comme  a  leur  souverain  signeur, 
Et  com  leur  Dieu  1'aouroient, 
Graces  et  loenge  li  rendoient.30 

28  Text  in  Rev.  des  Langues  Romanes,  3rd  Ser.,  1881,  vol.  VI,  pp.  157  ff., 
209  ff.,  and  261  ff. 

29  Skeat's  text,  vv.  1980-1981.    So  also  in  v.  2035: 

I  becom  his  man  anoon. 

30  CEuvres,  ed.  by  Tarbe,  Reims  and  Paris,  1849,  P-  1S- 
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Further,  in  Deschamps'  Le  Lay  Amoureux  we  have  a  blending 
of  the  feudal  and  religious  conceptions.  In  a  meadow  under  a 
pine,  the  poet  says, 

Vi  un  seigneur  tressouverain. 

Comme  dieu  cellui  aouroie, 

Car  en  1'air  tout  seul  le  veoie 

Resplendissant,  de  doucour  plain  (vv.  112-115). 

He  saw  a  crowd  whom  he  did  not  know, 

A  genaulz  faire  a  Dieu  leur  clain, 

Requerans  que  leur  priere  oie 

Et  que  sa  grace  leur  envoie 

Et  s'amour  au  secle  mondain  (vv.  119-122). 

In  the  M.  E.  Parliament  of  Love  a  great  company  of  gentle 
women 

Songe  a  balad  stede  of  the  masse  (v.  ao)31 

The  song  was  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  and  began : 

O  god  of  love!  wyche  lorde  hart  and  sovereyne, 
Send  downe  thy  grace  a-monge  thys  loverys  all, 
Soo  }>at  Jjey  may  too  thy  mercy  ateyne  (vv.  25-27). 

Here,  of  course,  we  recognize  the  purely  religious  conception  of 
Cupid. 

In  the  majority  of  the  court  of  love  settings  in  Spenser, 
however — that  is,  in  nine  out  of  a  possible  thirteen — the  presid 
ing  personage  is  neither  Venus  nor  Cupid  but  some  other 
mythological,  allegorical,  or  symbolic  character.  Six  of  these 
nine  cases  adhere  to  one  type:  a  great  lady  presides  in  state 
over  the  scene. 

In  the  paradise  sketched  in  An  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love 
the  lovers  lay  their  heads  on  the  snowy  bosom  of  Pleasure — 

Then  her  they  crowne  their  goddesse  and  their 
queene  (v.  292). 

In  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  Mirth,  a  similar  personification, 
enjoys  a  similar  distinction.  Idleness,  the  porter,  says  to  the 
lover: 

31  Text  in  Political,  Religious,  and  Love  Poems,  ed.  by  Furnivall  for 
E.  E.  T.  S.,  London,  1866,  pp.  48-51. 
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Aqueynted  am  I,  and  privee 
With  Mirthe,  lord  of  this  gardyn.32 

In  the  temple  of  Isis  (F.  ^.,  V,  vii,  3  ff.)  the  goddess  herself 
as  represented  by  her  altar  and  image  is  the  centre  of  worship 
and  honor.  Though  Spenser  avowedly  makes  her  the  goddess 
of  equity,  Britomart,  a  lady-lover  bound  on  the  rescue  of  her 
lord,  worships  at  her  altar  as  the  lovers  do  before  the  idols  of 
Venus  and  Cupid,  and  the  image  gives  visible  token  of  the  god 
dess'  favor  as  Venus  does  to  Scudamour.33  So  much  may  be 
said  by  way  of  adding  another  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence 
binding  the  scene  to  the  type  illustrated  in  the  Temple  of 
Venus. 

The  picture  of  Acrasia,  the  bewitching  sorceress,  exercising 
a  sinister  sway  over  the  Bower  of  Bliss  and  holding  her  lovers 
in  helpless  thraldom  is  probably  taken  directly  from  Tasso's 
Armida,  the  enchantress  who  lures  Rinaldo  to  her  magic 
gardens  and  weaves  about  him  her  fatal  charms.34  The  de 
scription  of  the  enchantress  reclining  with  her  lover  on  a  bed  of 
flowers  in  a  secluded  retreat,  whether  in  Tasso  or  Spenser,  is 
suggestive  of  the  court  of  love  queen.35  So  far  as  Spenser  is 
concerned  the  parallelism  holds  true,  not  only  in  general,  but 
also  in  at  least  one  striking  particular.  The  voluptuous  appeal 
of  Acrasia's  veil-like,  transparent  garment — not  emphasized 
in  Tasso — provokes  immediate  comparison  with  Boccaccio's 
description  of  Venus  in  La  Teseide: 

Le  braccia,  e'l  petto  e'pomi  rilevati 

Si  vedien  tutti,  e  1'altra  parte  d'una 

Veste  tanto  sottil  si  ricopria, 

Che  quasi  nulla  appena  nascondia  (vii,  65). 

32  Skeat's  text,  vv.  600-601. 

33  Cf.  F.  $.,  V,  vii,  7,  with  F.  6>.,  Ill,  xi,  49  and  F.  $.,  IV,  x,  43  ff;  and 
also  cf.  F,  Q.y  V,  vii,  8,  with  F.  £.,  IV,  x,  56. 

34  Cf.  F.  ^.,  II,  xii,  72  ff.  with  Ger.  Lib.,  xvi,  17  ff. 

35  Cf.  the  amorous  play  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
bower  in  the  Garden  of  Adonis  (F.  Q.,  III,  vi,  44-46).     The  mirror  which 
Rinaldo  holds  up  for  Armida  to  view  her  charms  (Ger.  Lib.  xvi,  20)  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  mirror  of  Venus. 
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Compare  Spenser: 

Upon  a  bed  of  roses  she  was  layd, 
As  faint  through  heat,  or  dight  to  pleasant  sin, 
And  was  arayd,  or  rather  disarayd, 
All  in  a  vele  of  silke  and  silver  thin, 
That  hid  no  whit  her  alablaster  skin, 
But  rather  shewd  more  white,  if  more  might  bee: 
More  subtile  web  Arachne  can  not  spin, 
Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 
Of  scorched  deaw,  do  not  in  th'  ayre  more 
lightly  flee  (F.  £.,  II,  xii,  77).36 

The  point  has  been  made  that  "the  net  which  Guyon  flings  over 
his  enchantress  and  her  lover  is  suggested  by  the  net  which 
Hephaestus  wove  to  entrap  Venus."37  Such  an  association 
of  Acrasia  with  the  Goddess  of  Love  tends  to  emphasize  the 
court  of  love  character  of  the  scene. 

In  the  Palace  of  Justice  Mercilla,  a  great  Queen,  presides 
in  royal  state.  Aside  from  the  self-evident  political  allegory 
we  note  in  the  description  of  this  exalted  personage  certain 
court  of  love  features.  The  sovereign  seated  on  her  jewelled 
throne  in  regal  splendor  is  a  court  of  love  inheritance  from  the 
classical  tradition.  The  queen  sat  on  high, 

that  she  might  all  men  see, 
And  might  of  all  men  royally  be  scene, 
Upon  a  throne  of  gold  full  bright  and  sheene, 
Adorned  all  with  gemmes  of  endlesse  price, 
As  either  might  for  wealth  have  gotten  bene, 

36  Cf.  also  Chaucer's  rendering  of  Boccaccio  in  the  Parlement  of  Fou/es: 

And  in  a  privee  corner,  in  disporte, 
Fond  I  Venus  and  hir  porter  Richesse. 

(vv.  260-261). 

Hir  gilte  heres  with  a  golden  threde 
Y-bounden  were,  untressed  as  she  lay, 
And  naked  fro  the  breste  unto  the  hede 
Men  might  hir  see;  and,  sothly  for  to  say, 
The  remenant  well  kevered  to  my  pay 
Right  with  a  subtil  kerchef  of  Valence, 
Ther  was  no  thikker  cloth  of  no  defence. 

(vv.  267-273). 
Cf.  the  picture  of  Venus  in  the  Kingis  Quair  (st.  96). 

37  Winstanley,  Faerie  Queene,  Book  //,  p.  xxxiii. 
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Or  could  be  fram'd  by  workmans  rare  device; 
And  all  embost  with  lyons  and  with  flour- 
delice  (F.  £.,  V,  ix,  27). 

Compare  Ovid's  description  of  Apollo  throned  in  his  palace: 

Purpurea  velatus  veste  sedebat 
In  solio  Phoebus,  claris  lucente  smaragdis. 
(Met.,  II,  23-24). 

See  also  the  throne  of  Lady  Loyalte  in  the  Assembly  of  Ladies:™ 

And  there  I  saw,  withouten  any  fayl, 
A  chayre  set,  with  ful  riche  aparayl. 

And  fyve  stages  it  was  set  fro  the  ground, 
Of  cassidony  ful  curiously  wrought; 
With  four  pomelles  of  golde,  and  very  round, 
Set  with  saphyrs,  as  good  as  coud  be  thought; 
That,  wot  ye  what,  if  it  were  thorugh  sought, 
As  I  suppose,  fro  this  countrey  til  Inde, 
Another  such  it  were  right  fer  to  finde! 


Above  ther  was  a  riche  cloth  of  estate, 
Wrought  with  the  nedle  ful  straungely, 
Her  word  thereon;  and  thus  it  said  trewly, 
A  endurer,  to  tel  you  in  worde's  few, 
With  grete  letters,  the  better  I  hem  knew, 
(vv.  475-490). 

A  similar  impression  of  magnificence  is  conveyed  by  the  de 
scription  of  Queen  Eleutherillida  and  her  throne  in  The  Strife 
of  Love  in  a  Dream: 

"In  the  midde  prospect,  opposite  against  our  going  in  upon 
a  degreed  regall  throne,  set  full  of  glystering  stones  in  a  mar 
velous  order,  farre  more  excellent  than  the  seat  in  the  temple 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  of  the  stone  Eusebes.  The  Queene  with 
an  imperiall  Maiestie  sitting  uppon  it,  goddesse  like,  and  of  a 
wonderfull  magnanimitie  in  countenance:  gorgiously  apparrelled 
in  clothe  of  goulde,  with  a  sumptuous  and  curious  attyre,  upon 
hir  head  of  a  purple  couler,  with  an  edging  of  Orient  Pearle, 
shadowing  over  hir  large  forhead,  aunciently  and  princelike,  euer 

38  Text  in  Skeat's  Chaucerian  Pieces,  pp.  380  ff. 
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pressing  hir  plemmirrulate  trammels  of  hayre,  as  blacke  as  iet 
descending  downe  hir  snowie  temples."  .   .  ,39 

Spenser  secures  the  same  effect  in  the  representation  of 
Mercilla,  not  by  an  elaborate  description  of  the  queen  herself 
— a  hazardous  under-taking — but  by  enlarging  upon  the  cloud- 
like  appearance  of  the  cloth  of  state  spread  above  her: 

All  over  her  a  cloth  of  state  was  spred, 
Not  of  rich  tissew,  nor  of  cloth  of  gold, 
Nor  of  ought  else  that  may  be  richest  red, 
But  like  a  cloud,  as  likest  may  be  told, 
That  her  brode  spreading  wings  did  wyde  unfold; 
Whose  skirts  were  bordred  with  bright  sunny  beams, 
Glistring  like  gold,  amongst  the  plights  enrold, 
And  here  and  there  shooting  forth  silver  streames, 
Mongst  which  crept  litle  angels  through  the  glitter 
ing  gleames  (F.  £.,  V,  ix,  28). 40 

In  the  Court  of  Nature  the  goddess  herself  presides.  The 
conception  of  Nature  in  this  role  Spenser  borrows  from  Chau 
cer's  Parlement  of  Fou/es,  to  which  as  well  as  to  Chaucer's 
original — Alanus  de  Insulis'  De  Planctu  Naturae — he  refers 
(F.  j^.,  VII,  vii,  9).  Spenser  also  follows  Chaucer  in  referring 
the  reader  to  Alane  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  goddess.41 
Of  the  general  situation  Chaucer  simply  says: 

And  in  a  launde,  upon  an  hille  of  floures, 

Was  set  this  noble  goddesse  Nature  (vv.  302-3). 

Spenser  says  that  she  was  placed 

In  a  fayre  plaine  upon  an  equall  hill. 


And  all  the  earth  far  underneath  her  feete 
Was  dight  with  flowres,  that  voluntary  grew 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  sent  forth  odours 
sweet  (F.  j£.,  VII,  vii,  8  and  10). 

"Lang's  ed.,  p.  117. 

40  Discussion  of  the  judicial  function  of  Mercilla  and  of  Nature  (see 
paragraph  below)  is  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 

41  Parlement  of  Fou/es,  vv.  316-318.    Hanford  (Mod.  Phil.,  vol.  15,  1917, 
pp.  313  ff.)  thinks  that  Lady  Liffe  in  the  alliterative  poem  Death  and  Life  is 
also  taken  from  Alanus  rather  than  from  the  description  of  Lady  Anima  in 
Piers  Plowman  (A,  X,  27  ff.). 
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Both  Chaucer  and  Spenser  compare  the  brightness  of  Nature's 
face  to  the  sun.  Further  than  the  resemblances  indicated 
the  parallel  does  not  seem  to  go.  Chaucer  emphasizes  Nature's 
fairness  (vv.  298-310);  Spenser,  her  tallness  (st.  5).  In  the 
same  stanza  Spenser  says — oddly  enough — that  her  sex  could 
not  be  determined  because  her  face  was  veiled.  Chaucer 
makes  no  mention  of  this.42 
Spenser  says  that 

Her  garment  was  so  bright  and  wondrous  sheene, 
That  my  fraile  wit  cannot  devize  to  what 
It  to  compare,  nor  finde  like  stuffe  to  that. 
(F.  £.,  VII,  vii,  7). 

Of  this  Chaucer  has  nothing.43  The  diadem  of  sun  and  stars, 
described  at  great  length  by  Alanus,  is  entirely  omitted  by  both 
Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Neither  poet  was  interested  primarily 
in  the  appearance  of  the  goddess.  Each  gives  only  those 
conventional  touches  necessary  to  the  presiding  deity  in  a 
courtly  setting. 

We  turn  now  to  Spenser's  adaptations  of  the  court  of  love 
queen  to  the  purposes  of[moral  allegory.  [  The  first  of  these, 
Lucifera,  is  at  once  the  presiding  personage  in  the  House  of 
Pride  and  an  embodiment  of  the  chief  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins.  In  an  elaborate  article  written  to  prove  that  the  source 
of  the  procession  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  the  House  of  Pride 
(F.  j^.,  I,  iv,  17-35)  is  to  be  f°und  in  Gower's  Mirour  de  L'Omme 

42  Nor  does  Alanus  unless  it  be  implied  in  the  following  passage:  "Yet 
I  have  determined  to  cover  the  face  of  my  might  in  very  many  ways,  pre 
serving  its  mystery  from  commonness,  for  fear  lest,  if  I  should  impart  to  man 
a  close  knowledge  of  myself,  those  matters,  which  at  first  are  prized  among 
men  because  unknown,  would  afterward,  when  known,  be  held  of  little 
worth"  (Moffat's  trans.,  p.  29).    But  elsewhere  he  describes  every  feature  of 
her  face  (cf.  pp.  5  ff.).    The  idea  seems  to  be  a  purely  allegorical  touch  on 
Spenser's  part,  suggested  possibly  by  the  conception  of  Venus  covered  with 
a  veil  to  conceal  her  bi-sexual  nature.    Originally  it  was  the  goddess  Isis  who 
was  veiled. 

43  The  garments  of  Nature — represented  by  Alamus  de  Insulis  as  alle 
gorical  of  the  air,  earth  and  water — are  nowhere  described  as  excessively 
bright. 
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(vv.  841  fr".),  Professor  Lowes  contends  that  the  characteristics 
of  Lucifera  are  derived  from  Gower's  Orguil.44  Without  going 
into  the  merits  of  this  discussion  one  is  impelled  to  note  that 
Spenser  has  put  his  material  to  a  much  larger  use  than  we  find 
to  be  true  in  the  case  of  Gower.  Lucifera's  role  in  the  House  of 
Pride  involves  a  good  deal  more  than  being,  like  Orguil,  chief 
in  the  procession  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  In  Spenser  the 
procession  is  a  mere  incident — an  outing — in  an  important 
episode,  viz.,  the  House  of  Pride  and  the  adventures  of  the 
Redcross  Knight  in  it.  Lucifera  is  a  proud  queen,  the  center  of 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  a  feudal  court.  She  is  the  arbitress 
of  the  lists  in  the  mortal  combat  between  the  Redcross  Knight 
and  the  Saracen.  Spenser  has  taken  a  well  worn  figure  from  a 
mediaeval  commonplace — the  procession  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins — and  has  made  it  perform  a  larger  function  in  a  court 
of  love  setting.  Not  only  as  an  embodiment  of  Pride  but  also 
as  a  queen  she  spurns  the  earth  with  a  lofty  look.45  In  her 
hand  she  holds  a  mirror  and  takes  delight  in  gazing  at  her  own 
image.4^  She  is  "the  lady  of  that  pallace  bright"  (F.  j^.,  I,  iv, 
6),  outside  which  a  throng  waits  to  get  a  glimpse  of  its  mistress. 
She  is  attended  by  "a  noble  crew  of  lords  and  ladies."  She  is 
seated  high  on  a  rich  throne  and  attired  in  royal  robes  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Her  beauty  is  emphasized. 
Knightly  guests  arrive  and  are  conducted  into  the  presence 
where  they  make  obeisance  (Sts.  7-13).  Both  her  personality 
and  her  position  identify  her  with  the  general  type  of  the 
queen  of  the  court  of  love. 

44  See  Lowes,  J.  L.,  Spenser  and  the  Mirour  de  L'Omme,  P.M.L.A.,  1914, 
pp.  388  ff. 

46  It  is  significant  that  Venus  herself  is  described  by  Chaucer  in  the 
Parlement  of  Fou/es  as  "ful  noble  and  hauteyn  of  hir  porte"  (v.  262).  True, 
the  quality  inheres  in  the  conception  and  character  of  Lucifera,  but  the  same 
observation  may  be  made  concerning  other  personages  in  the  same  situation. 
Chaucer's  goddess  Fame  (Hous  of  Fame,  vv.  1368  ff.)  possesses  the  qualities 
one  associates  with  her  name,  but  her  affinities  with  the  presiding  deity  in 
the  court  of  love  are  none  the  less  clear.  Cf.  also  Ovid.,  Met.  XII,  62-3. 

46  See  F.  ^.,  I,  iv,  10-12.  The  mirror  is  associated  with  Venus  also. 
Cf.  F.  Q.,  III,  i,  8  and  Douglas,  The  Police  of  Honour,  Works,  vol.  I,  pp.  56  ff. 
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The  House  of  Holiness  is  governed  by  Dame  Caelia,  "a 
matrone  grave  and  hore"  (F.  ^.,  I,  x,  4).  She  is  celebrated  for 
her  wisdom,  piety,  and  goodness.  The  distinctively  moral  and 
religious  nature  of  the  allegory  is  apparent,  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  its  sources  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  earlier, 
purer  forms  of  the  love  allegories  but  in  the  later,  moralized 
adaptations  of  the  genre.  Dame  Caelia  has  affinities  with 
Dame  Doctrine,  who  governs  the  Tower  of  Doctrine  in  Hawes' 
Pastime  of  Pleasure.  Both  are  sought  by  persons  wanting  in 
struction  and  both  have  wise  daughters  capable  of  teaching.47 
Compare  also  Dame  Patience  and  Dame  Pity  in  Breton's  A 
Straunge  Dream.*8  Both,  like  Dame  Caelia,  are  benevolent 
gentlewomen  ever  ready  to  entertain  the  wayfarer  and  furnish 
teachers  to  guide  him  into  the  way  of  truth. 

Alma,  the  great  lady  of  the  House  of  Temperance,  is  repre 
sented  as  a  virgin  fresh  and  fair,  who  has  been  wooed  by  many 
a  lord  but  who  has  "not  yet  felt  Cupides  wanton  rage"  (F.  ^., 
II,  ix,  1 8).  She  is  apparelled  in  a  white  robe  ornamented  with 
gold  and  pearls,  and  her  long  train  is  borne  by  two  damsels. 
She  has  yellow  hair  and  wears  a  rose-garland.  She  graciously 
receives  and  entertains  her  guests,  proving  herself  both  wise 
and  liberal.  She  shows  the  knights  through  her  castle  (Sts. 
19-20).  Many  of  these  traits  are  clearly  reminiscent  of  the 
presiding  personages  in  the  courts  of  love.  Venus  is  pictured 
with  golden  hair,49  and  the  rose  is  sacred  to  her.50  A  chaplet 

47  With  F.  4*.,  Ij  x,  4  cf.  Hawes'  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  Percy  Society,  vol. 
1 8,  pp.  20-21: 

Madame,  I  sayde,  to  learn  your  science 
I  am  comen  nowe  me  to  applye, 
With  all  my  cure  and  perfect  study. 


Seven  daughters,  moost  expert  in  connynge, 
Withouten  foly  she  had  well  engendred. 

48  Works,  ed.  by  Grosart,  1879,  v°l-  I>  PP-  39  &- 

49  Cf.  Boccaccio,  La  Teseide,  vii,  65  and  Chaucer,  Parlement  of  Foules, 
v.  267. 

60  Cf.  Sawtelle,  The  Sources  of  Spenser's  Classical  Mythology,  p.  122. 
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of  roses  is  worn  by  Mirth  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose/"1  An 
interesting  parallel  is  found  in  Breton's  Forte  of  Fan  a e  (printed 
(1577-82). 52  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  fundamental  resemblance 
in  the  allegory.  As  Alma,  the  soul,  governs  her  castle,  the 
body,  so  Fancie,  a  noble  lady,  rules  her  fort  or  castle,  the  head 
or  brain.  Like  Alma,  Fancie  is  courteous;  for  she  will  take 
pains 

To  shewe  you  all  her  rooms  within,  and  shee 

wyll  entertayne 
You  in  so  brave  a  sorte,  that  you  shall  thinke, 

a  while, 
You  are  in  heaven.53 

After  Alma  has  shown  the  knights  the  wonders  of  her  house 
she  brings  them  back  to  the  parlor,  where  they  join  her  retinue. 
Likewise  Fancie  leads  the  poet  out  of  her  garden  back  to  her 
house,  through  a  hall,  and  into  her  parlor. 

Presiding  over  Castle  Joyous  is  Malecasta,  the  Lady  of 
Delight  (F.  ^.,  III,  i,  31).  She  is  seated  on  a  bed  that  glitters 
with  gold.  She  is  very  beautiful,  though  she  has  wanton  eyes 
(St.  44).  She  conceives  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  the  dis 
guised  Britomart  (St.  47).  She  presides  at  a  supper  or  banquet 
(St.  51).  The  bed  of  gold  is  found  in  Chaucer's  Parlement  of 
Foules,  where  the  poet  describes  Venus  in  her  temple: 

And  on  a  bed  of  golde  she  lay  to  reste  (v.  265). 

We  have  also  seen  the  goddess  pictured  as  a  great  feudal 
lady  presiding  at  a  banquet.54  Of  even  greater  significance  for 
comparison  with  the  passionate  lady  of  Castle  Joyous  is  the 
conception  of  Venus  as  a  wanton  found  in  De  Deguileville's 
Pelerinage  de  la  Vie  Humaine.  The  goddess  is  made  a  con 
federate  of  Gluttony  (vv.  13075-13080)."  She  rides  a  wild 

M  Skeat's  text,  vv.  844  -846. 

52  fforks,  ed.  by  Grosart,  1879,  vol.  I,  pp.  9  ff. 

53  Breton,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

54  See  above,  p.  54. 

55  Citations  from  Lydgate's  version,  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Life  of  Man 
(E.E  T.S.). 
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boar  and  tries  to  hide  her  face  (vv.  13089  ff.).  She  is  a  foe  to 
chastity  and  virginity  (vv.  13123  ff.).  The  agreement  with  the 
Lady  of  Delight  lies  not  so  much  in  personal  appearance  as  in 
character.  The  point  of  emphasis  in  both  is  opposition  to 
chastity.  So  much  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  Spenser's 
lady — Malecasta.56 

The  company  of  attendants,  courtiers,  suppliants,  or  wor 
shippers  usually  found  within  the  court  of  love  or  its'  environs 
consists — broadly  speaking — of  persons  and  personifications. 
The  unhesitating  introduction  of  both  into  the  same  setting — 
illustrated,  for  example,  in  Spenser's  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Castle  Joyous — is  one  of  the  characteristics  that  distinguish 
the  court  of  love  from  the  less  complex  forms  of  allegory.57 

Persons  are  designated  by  name  or  referred  to  in  general 
terms.  Those  mentioned  by  name  include  well-known  figures 
from  legend  and  myth. 

The  largest  group  of  specific  characters  drawn  from  legend 
ary  and  mythological  sources,  which  Spenser  uses,  is  found  in 
the  garden  of  the  Temple  of  Venus.  These  consist  of  famous 
pairs  of  lover-friends  set  off  to  themselves — an  innovation  on 
the  part  of  Spenser  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  poet's  desire 
to  make  the  scene  harmonize  with  the  general  theme  of  the 

fourth  book.    They  are  Hercules  and  Hyllus  (Hylas?),  David 

^**** 

56  In  the  episodes  just  discussed  the  presiding  personage  has  invariably 
been  a  female  character.    Several  explanations  of  this  phenomenon  might  be 
offered.    Spenser  may  have  been  following  the  tradition  of  the  feudal  court 
of  love  such  as  that,  for  example,  presided  over  by  Marie  de  Champagne. 
He  may  have  been  affected  by  the  formal  gatherings  for  the  discussion  of  love 
themes.    Such  meetings  are  described  in  the  literature  of  his  own  age  and  in 
Italian  literature  of  the  preceding  period.     In  Boccaccio's  Filocolo  Fiam- 
metta  is  crowned  queen  and  arbitress  of  the  courtly  group  met  for  a  love- 
discussion.    A  familiar  example  in  Elizabethan  literature  is  Lyly's  Euphues. 
Again,  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  court  and  personality  of  Elizabeth 
is  to  be  reckoned  with.    Or,  we  may  account  for  the  fact  by  saying  simply 
that  Spenser  is  imitating  the  type  of  allegory  that  enthrones  Dame  Doctrine 
and  Lady  Loyalty. 

57  Cf.  the  mingling  of  saints,  bishops,  angels,  and  personifications  in 
Hawes'   Example  of  Virtue.     See  summary   by   Morley,   English  Writers, 
vol.  7,  pp.  80  ff. 
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/find  Jonathan,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Pylades  and  Orestes, 
Titus  and  Gesippus,  and  Damon  and  Pythias  (F.  Q.y  IV,  x,  27). 
Such  characters  as  these  abound  in  the  court  of  love  allegories. 
In  Froissart's  Le  Paradys  d1  Amour  we  find  both  from  mythol 
ogy  and  from  the  Arthurian  legend  such  characters  as  Troilus, 
Paris,  Lancelot,*  Tristram,  Yseut,  Medea,  Jason,  Mordred, 
Galahad,  and  many  others.  Theseus  and  Hercules  are  among 
the  notables  mentioned  in  Deschamps'  Le  Lay  Amoureux  (vv. 
146  ff.).  In  Douglas'  The  Palice  of  Honour  the  lovers  at  the 
court  of  Venus  are,  for  the  most  part,  grouped  in  pairs  as  were 
the  friends  in  Spenser.  We  have  Dido  and  Aeneas,  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Paris  and  Helen,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and 
others.  Theseus  and  Hercules  are  also  included.  Like 
Spenser,  Douglas  also  introduces  a  number  of  characters  from 
Old  Testament  literature,  such  as  Absalom  and  King  David's 

•Jove,  "Barsabe."58 

In  the  Paradise  of  Lovers  described  in  An  Hymne  in  Honour 
of  Love  only  two  persons  are  identified  by  name — Hercules  and 
Hebe  (v.  283).  The  linking  of  these  two  mythological  figures 
is  due  to  classical  influence.  After  his  apotheosis  the  great 
hero  was  united  to  the  hand-maiden  of  the  gods. 

In  the  Garden  of  Adonis  Venus  places  Amoretta  under  the 
care  of  Psyche.  Cupid  also  makes  his  abode  in  the  garden  and 
there  enjoys  the  intimate  companionship  of  Adonis  and  his 
love  Psyche  (F.  j^.,  Ill,  vi,  49-51).  One  need  not  minimize 
the  patently  classical  features  of  this  scene  in  order  to  see  in 
the  picture  of  Cupid,  Adonis,  Psyche,  Amoretta,  and  Pleasure 
mingling  freely  in  the  abode  of  Venus  an  inevitable  suggestion 
of  the  court  of  love  conception.  Cupid  is  also  numbered  among 
the  revellers  in  Castle  Joyous,  where  in  the  breasts  of  squires 
and  damsels  he  "kindled  lustfull  fyres"  (F.  ^.,  III,  i,  39). 
Likewise  in  the  House  of  Temperance  "Cupid  played  his  wan 
ton  sportes"  among  the  lovers  (F.  j^.,  II,  ix,  34).  In  mediaeval 
allegory  the  god  frequently  makes  one  of  the  company  in  his 

68  Worksy  vol.  I,  pp.  22  ff. 
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mother's  court  and  in  others,  where  he  is  not  himself  the 
titular  head.  The  classic  example  is  his  presence  in  the 
Garden  of  Mirth  in  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.  It  is  Cupid's  activity 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  that  throws  the  lover  into  a  fever  of 
passion  for  the  rose.59 

Around  the  throne  of  Mereilla  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  Spen 
ser  has  placed  three  of  the  Litae,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
intercessors  with  him  on  behalf  of  mortals.  They  perform  the 
same  function  here  as  in  the  court  of  the  Father  of  the  Gods. 
Their  names  are  Dice  (Justice),  Eunomie  (Good  Order),  and 
Eirene  (Peace)  (F.  ^.,  V,  ix,  32).  Although  these  characters 
are  of  classical  origin,  the  facts  that  three  are  specially  chosen 
and  named  by  Spenser  and  that  they  are  beautiful  young 
virgins  in  close  attendance  upon  Queen  Mereilla  make  the 
situation  strikingly  analogous  to  the  court  of  Venus  with  the 
three  Graces  in  attendance  upon  the  goddess.60  In  the  trial 
of  Duessa  before  Mercilla's  court  another  mythological  charac 
ter,  Ate,  is  introduced  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  (St.  47). 

Of  the  gods  present  at  the  Court  of  Nature  Jupiter,  Pluto 
and  Proserpine  are  mentioned  by  name  (F.  j^.,  VII,  vii,  3  and 
48).  Proserpine  is  included  in  the  company  of  lovers  in  Des- 
champs'  Le  Lay  Amoureux.  j_Satan  drives  Lucifera's  coach  in 
the  procession  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  belongs,  therefore, 
to  her  retinue  (F.  ^.,  I,  iv,  36)."  But  since  the  leader  of  the 
fallen  angels  is  generally  regarded  in  mediaeval  allegory  as  the 
father  of  Pride,  his  presence  here  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Spenser  frequently  "fills  in"  his  court  of  love  scenes  by 
alluding  in  general  terms  to  miscellaneous  persons  as  forming 

69  Skeat's  text,  yv.  1715  ff. 

60  In  the  De  Nuptiis  of  Claudianus  Venus  is  seated  in  her  chair  of  state: 

Dextra  laevaque  sorores 
Stabant  Idaliae  (vv.  100-101). 

In  the  De  Venus  la  Deesse  cT  Amor  the  goddess  is  attended  by  "trois  puceles" 
(122). 

61  In  iheDance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  Sweirness  leads  a  troop  of  gluttons, 

And  Belial,  with  a  bridle  rein, 
Ever  lashed  them  on  the  lunyie. 

(Dunbar  Anthology,  London,  1901,  p.  44.) 
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part  of  the  company.  In  the  lover's  paradise  sketched  in  An 
Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love  are  found,  besides  those  named,  "the 
rest  of  Venus  dearlings"  (vv.  283-284).  In  the  House  of  Pride 
"infinite  sortes  of  people"  waited  for  the  "wished  sight"  of 
Lucifera  (F.  J^.,  I,  iv,  6).  In  the  presence  there  was  a  "noble 
crew  of  lords  and  ladies"  (St.  7).  In  the  House  of  Temperance 
are  "faire  ladies"  and  their  paramour^  (F.  ^.,  II,  ix,  34).  In 
the  Bower  of  Bliss  are  "faire  ladies  and  lascivious  boyes," 
besides  the  two  damsels  particularly  noted  as  sporting  in  the 
fountain  (F.  j^.,  II,  xii,  63  and  72).  In  Castle  Joyous  are 
many  "faire  ladies"  and  "many  a  gentle  knight"  (F.  ^.,  III,  i, 
31).  Also  the  great  chamber  is  "full  of  damzels  and  of  squvres" 
(St.  iQ).""Tn  thejrardenof  the  Temple  of^gnus_aTe  "thousand 
payres  of  lovers"  (F.  ff.,  IV,  x,  25).  The  priests  in  the  temple 
are  damsels  (St\  38).  All  sorts  oFcompIain ing  lovers  lie  scat 
tered  about  the  altar  of  VcnulT (St. 43).  In  the  Temple^f 
are  found  only  the  priests  of  the  goddess  (F.  ^.,  V,  vii,  4). 
The  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  is  "full  of  people" 
(F.  j^.,  V,  ix,  23).  The  company  in  the  Court  of  Cupid  is  cc*n- 
posed  chiefly  of  lovers  come  to  make  report  to  their  god  (F.  Q, 
VI,  vii,  32).  Before  the  Court  of  Nature  appear  all  the  gods 
and  all  other  creatures  (F.  ^.,  VII,  vii,  3  and  4). 

Similar  general  allusions  to  the  composition  and  character 
of  the  company  in  the  court  of  love  could  be  cited  ad  infinitum 
from  mediaeval  allegory.  In  the  De  Phillide  et  Flora  Phillis 
and  Flora  enter  the  arbor  of  Cupid: 

Vident  chores  juvenum  et  domicellarum; 

singulorum  corpora,  corpora  stellarum  (vv.  265-266). 

In  the  De  Venus  la  Deesse  d 'Amor  Venus  conducts  the  lover 
to  the  palace  of  Cupid: 

Lors  est  la  dame  en  la  sale  venue, 

Des  barons  et  des  princes  i  fu  bien  receue  (233). 

In  the  Middle  English  Parliament  of  Love  those  summoned  to 
the  formal  conclave  include  ladies  of  all  ranks,  whether  wives 
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or  maids,  and  all  men  who  are  lovers  (vv.  3-12).  In  Lydgate'j 
Temple  of  Glas  there  are  thousands  of  complaining  lovers  of  all 
sorts.  In  the  temple  described  in  the  Middle  English  Court  of 
Love  are  lovers  in  blue  and  black;  also  nuns,  priests,  hermits, 
and  friars.  Men  and  women  of  every  rank  and  condition  of 
life  are  admitted — rich  and  poor  alike.  The  God  of  Love  bars 
none  who  come  in  meekness  suing  for  grace  (vv.  239-265). 62 

Among  the  characters  found  in  the  allegorical  courts  of 
love,  first  place  both  in  numbers  and  importance  must  natural 
be  accorded  the  personified  abstractions. 

On  guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden,  castle,  or  temple  is 
the  porter — a  figure  in  the  allegory  distinctly  mediaeval.  Of 
the  eleven  episodes  from  the  Faerie  Queene  under  discussion 
here,  seven  have  porters.  All  of  these  except  one — the  House 
of  Temperance,  the  porter  of  which  is  not  mentioned  by  name- 
are  personifications. 

House  of  Pride: 

....    — 

The  gates  were  open — 

Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight, 

Cald  Malvenu,  who  entrance  none  denide  (F.  ^.,  I,  iv,  6). 

House  of  Holiness: 

When  the  Redcross  Knight  and  Una  knocked, 

The  porter  opened  unto  them  streight  way. 
He  was  an  aged  syre,  all  hory  gray, 
With  lookes  full  lowly  cast,  and  gate  full  slow, 
Wont  on  a  staffe  his  feeble  steps  to  stay, 
Hight  Humilta  (F.  <£.,  I,  x,  5). 

House  of  Temperance: 

Within  the  barbican  a  porter  sate, 
Day  and  night  duely  keeping  watch  and  ward; 
Nor  wight  nor  word  mote  passe  out  of  the  gate, 
But  in  good  order,  and  with  dew  regard: 


62  See  also  Marot's  Le  Temple  de  Cupido  (CEuvres,  ed.  by  Guiffrey,  vol. 
2,  p.  83);  Hawes'  Pastime  of  Pleasure  (Percy  Soc.,  vol.  18,  p.  142);  and 
Breton's  A  Straunge  Dreame  (Works,  vol.  I,  p.  40). 
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His  larumbell  might  lowd  and  wyde  be  hard, 
When  cause  requyrd,  but  never  out  of  time; 
Early  and  late  it  rong,  at  evening  and  at  prime. 
(F.  §.  II,  ix,  25). 

Bower  of  Bliss: 

The  gate  was  wide  open  to  all, 

but  in  the  porch  there  sate 
A  comely  personage  of  stature  tall, 
And  semblaunce  pleasing,  more  then  naturall, 
That  travellers  to  him  seemd  to  entize; 
His  looser  garment  to  the  ground  did  fall, 
And  flew  about  his  heeles  in  wanton  wize, 
Not  fitt  for  speedy  pace  or  manly  exercize. 

(F.  £.,  II,  xii,  46). 
He  of  this  gardin  had  the  governall, 
And  Pleasures  porter  was  devizd  to  bee, 
Holding  a  staffe  in  hand  for  more  formalitee. 

(St.  48). 

With  diverse  flowers  he  daintily  was  deckt, 
And  strowed  rownd  about,  and  by  his  side 
A  mighty  mazer  bowle  of  wine  was  sett, 
As  if  it  had  to  him  bene  sacrifide; 
Wherewith  all  new-come  guests  he  gratyfide. 

(St.  49). 

In  character  he  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  same  functionary 
in  the  Garden  of  Adonis: 

They  in  that  place  him  Genius  did  call: 
Not  that  celestiall  powre,  to  whom  the  care 
Of  life,  and  generation  of  all 
That  lives,  perteines  in  charge  particulare  .  .  . 
(F.  £,  II,  xii,  47). 

This  is  precisely  the  duty  of  the  Genius  who  acts  as  porter  of 
the  ^arde'n.of  Adonis: 

He  letteth  in,  he  letteth  out  to  wend, 
All  that  to  come  into  the  world  desire: 
A  thousand  thousand  naked  babes  attend 
About  him  day  and  night,  which  doe  require 
That  he  with  fleshly  weeds  would  them  attire. 
(F.  £.,  Ill,  vi,  32). 
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Not  so  the  Genius  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss: 

But  this  same  was  to  that  quite  contrary, 
The  foe  of  life,  that  good  envyes  to  all, 
That  secretly  doth  us  procure  to  fall, 
Through  guilefull  semblants,  which  he  makes 
us  to  see  (F.  Q.,  II,  xii,  48). 

Moreover,  the  Genius  of  the  Garden  of  Adonis  is  described  as  ^\    \ 
old  (F.  ^.,  III,  vi,  31);  whereas,  the  attire  and  general  appear-*^ 
ance  of  the  porter  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss  are  suggestive  of  youth. 
Pie  smacks  of  the  bacchanal. 

Temple  of  Venus: 

Scudamour  knocks  at  the  outer  gate  but  receives  no  answei 
At  last  he  sees  some  one  peeping  through  a  small  crevice  in  tj/e 
gate- 
That  was  to  weet  the  porter  of  the  place, 
Unto  whose  trust  the  charge  thereof  was  lent: 
His  name  was  Doubt,  that  had  a  double  face, 
Th'  one  forward  looking,  th'  other  backeward  bent, 
Therein  resembling  Janus  auncient, 
Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  yeare: 
And  evermore  his  eyes  about  him  went, 
As  if  some  proved  perill  he  did  feare, 
Or  did  misdoubt  some  ill,  whose  cause  did  not 
appeare  (F.  j£.,  IV,  x,  12). 

Palace  of  Justice: 
The  porch  stood  open  day  and  night, 

Yet  warded  well  by  one  of  mickle  might, 
That  sate  thereby,  with  gyantlike  resemblance, 
To  keepe  out  Guyle,  and  Malice,  and  Despight, 
That  under  shew  oftimes  of  fayned  semblance 
Are  wont  in  princes  courts  to  worke  great  scath 
and  hindrance  (F.  ^.,  V,  ix,  22). 

In  the  next  stanza  we  are  told  that  his  name  was  Awe. 

The  name  of  the  porter  in  the  House  of  Pride — Malvenu— 
means  just  the  opposite  of  Bel-accueil,  a  personification  appear- 
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ing  repeatedly  as  the  porter  in  the  court  of  love  allegories.63 
With  his  usual  skill  in  adaptation  Spenser  has  apparently 
invented  a  personification  suggestive  of  the  inhospitality  of 
the  place — a  suggestion  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  Red- 
cross  Knight  within  its  precincts  (F.  j^.,  I,  iv,  14).  Though  not 
the  porter,  Humilite  is  an  hospitaller  in  Caulier's  L'Hospifa/ 
cT Amours.**  The  same  character  is  an  attendant  in  Douglas' 
The  Pa/ice  of  Honour,  the  porter  in  which  is  Patience.  In  the 
personification  of  Doubt  Spenser  seems  to  imply  apprehension 
or  fear.  Fear  appears  as  a  character  in  the  Romaunt  oj  the  Rose 
(v.  3958)  and  in  the  De  Nuptiis  of  Claudianus  (v.  82).  The 
"gyantlike  resemblance"  of  Awe  recalls  the  figure  of  the  porter 
in  Der  Kittel: 

An  der  porten  stuond  ein  riese  groz, 
Der  der  porten  huot  und  beschloz, 
Der  was  wol  zehen  claftern  lang. 
Er  was  umb  sich  nit  zu  krang. 
Des  was  er  iiber  die  schultern  breit. 
Wann  er  gieng,  er  vier  claftern  schreit 
Er  truog  ein  stehelin  stange     .     .     . 


Er  hiez  mich  guetlich  wilkomen  sin. 

He  said: 

Welcher  nach  bosheit  wil  streben, 
Der  laz  ich  keinen  leben.66 

63  In  Caulier's  U Hospital  d" Amours  the  lover  describes  his  arrival  at  the 
door  of  the  hospital: 

Tantost  m'apparut  Bel-accueil, 

Qui  les  clefs  de  1'Hospital  porte, 

Qui  me  fit  gracieux  recueil. 

((Euvres  de  Chartier,  ed.  by  Du  Chesne,  p.  726.) 

Cf.  also  Marot's  Le  Temple  de  Cupido  ((Euvres,  ed.  by  Guiffrey,  vol.  2,  p. 
80),  where  Bel  Acueil,  "Portier  du  lardin  pretieux,"  keeps  the  gate  open  to 
true  lovers  day  and  night  but  chases  away  the  false  Jasons. 

64  The  porter  of  the  Castle  of  Fortune  in  Hawes'  Example  of  Virtue  is 
Humility.    So,  also,  Humilitas  seems  to  be  the  porter  in  the  Castle  of  Per 
severance  (vv.  1696  ff.). 

6i  In  Meister  Altswert,  Bib.  d.  Lit.  Ver.  in  Stuttgart,  vol.  XXI,  p.  37.  Cf. 
also  Boccaccio,  La  Teseide,  vii,  64,  and  Chaucer,  PF,  vv.  260-261,  for 
Ricchezza  and  Richesse — meaning  power  or  force — as  porters. 
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The  porter  in  Lydgate's  Pilgrimage  of  the  Life  of  Man  is  named 
"Drede-off-god"  (v.  22158).  The  duty  of  Awe  is  to  keep  out 
Guile,  Malice,  and  Despight.  The  porters  before  the  castle 
of  Cupid  in  the  Cheltenham  MS  have  a  similar  task: 

D'aqui  guerezon  Vilania, 

Las  clauson  Pretz  e  Drudaria  (vv.  75-6)  .M 

Genius  appears  in  Marot's  Le  Temple  de  Cupido  as  an  arch 
bishop  in  the  service  of  the  god.67 

The  hybrid  form  of  allegory  employed  in  the  House  of 
Pride  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  Spenser  to  introduce  into 
it  six  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  as  councillors  in  attendance 
upon  the  seventh,  namely,  Pride — personified  in  Lucifera 
(F.  j^.,  I,  iv,  12).  It  is  significant  that  one  of  these — Lechery- 
is  described  in  terms  which  identify  him  with  the  Ovidian  type 
of  the  courtly  lover: 

For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  ficklenesse, 

And  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  lookes, 

And  well  could  daunce,  and  sing  with  ruefulnesse, 

And  fortunes  tell,  and  read  in  loving  bookes, 

And  thousand  other  waies  to  bait  his  fleshly  hookes. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 
And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love; 
Ne  would  his  looser  life  be  tide  to  law, 
But  joyd  weake  wemens  hearts  to  tempt,  and  prove 
If  from  their  loyall  loves  he  might  them  move. 
(F.  $.,  I,  iv,  25  and  26). 

56  Revue  des  Langues  Romanes,  1881,  Ser.  3,  VI,  pp.  157  ff. 

67  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Guiffrey,  vol.  2,  p.  91.  In  the  House  of  Busirane  Ease 
opens  the  door  for  the  entrance  of  the  Masque  of  Cupid  (F.  Q.y  III,  xii,  3-4). 
Says  Morley  (English  Writers,  vol.  IX,  p.  360):  "In  the  'Roman  de  la  Rose,' 
it  may  be  remembered,  Idleness  opened  the  door  to  the  garden  of  love." 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  functions  of  the  two  are  entirely 
different.  Ease  is  the  prologue  to  the  masque,  whereas  Idleness  is  the  porter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  clear  that  Ease  opened  the  door  at  all.  It  is 
worth  noting,  in  this  connection,  that  Spenser  nowhere  follows  the  tradition 
of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  and  the  imitations  of  it,  many  of  which  make  Idleness 
or  some  other  female  personification  the  porter  at  the  gate. 
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The  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  not 
only  in  the  later,  moralized  type  of  court'  of  love  allegory  but 
also  in  the  earlier  and  purer  form  of  the  genre  is  not  uncommon. 
The  porter  at  the  gate  of  the  Garden  of  Mirth  in  the  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose  is  Idleness.68  Envy  appears  in  the  M.  E.  Court  of  Love 
(vv.  1254-1260).  With  Spenser's  Lechery  may  be  compared 
Wantonness,  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  in  Breton's  Forte  of 
Fancied  With  Spenser's  Wrath  compare  the  "flecti  faciles 
Irae"  of  the  De  Nuptiis  (v.  79).  In  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis 
mention  is  made  of  a  Court  of  Pride  and  of  a  number  of  allied 
sins  that  serve  as  officials  in  it.  The  confessor  says  to  the  lover: 

Surquiderie  is  thilke  vice 

Of  Pride,  which  the  thridde  office 

Hath  in  his  Court,  and  wol  noght  knowe 

The  trowthe  til  it  overthrowe  (I,  1 883-1 886).'« 

Other  officials  are  Hypocrisy,  Inobedience,  Avantance,  and 
Vain  Glory.71  With  the  last  named  compare  Spenser's  Vanitie, 
the  usher  or  guide  in  the  House  of  Pride  (F.  j^.,  I,  iv,  13). 72 
Or  perhaps  a  more  perfect  parallel  to  Spenser's  character  is 

68  Skeat's  text,  vv.  538  ff.     Among  the  images  painted  on  the  garden 
walls  are  Avarice  and  Envy  (vv.  207  ff.  and  247  ff.).     In  Lydgate's  Reson 
and  Sensuallyte  Idleness  again  appears  as  the  porter  (vv.  2612  ff.). 

69  Works,  vol.  I,  p.  15. 

70  Text  in  The  English  Works  of  John  Gower,  ed.  by  Macaulay  for  E.E. 
T.S.,  2  vols.,  London,  1900. 

71  Cf.  the  Mirour  de  L'Omme  (vv.  1201  ff.),  where  La  Vaine  Gloire  is 
represented  to  be  the  daughter  of  Pride. 

72  The  guide  is  a  stock  character  in  the  court  of  love  allegories.    See  the 
De  Venus  la  Deesse  d1  Amor  (246),  where  Venus  calls  a  damsel  to  act  as  guide 
to  the  lover;  Der  Kittel  (Meister  Altswert,  Bib.  d.  Lit.  Ver.  in  Stuttgart,  vol. 
XXI,  p.  1 8),  where  a  messenger  comes  to  the  lover  to  lead  him  to  Venus  land; 
Parlement  of  Foules  (vv.  120-122),  where  Scipio  Africanus  acts  as  guide  to 
the  poet;  The  Police  of  Honour  (Works  of  Gavin  Douglas,  vol.  I,  p.  41  ff.), 
where  one  of  Calliope's  maidens  guides  the  author  to  the  palace  after  his 
release  from  captivity  at  the  court  of  Venus;  and  the  Court  of  Love  (vv. 
158-160),  where  the  lover  finds  a  friend  and  guide  in  Philobone.    We  may 
note  here  also  the  figure  of  Zele,  the  guide  in  the  House  of  Holiness  (F.  Q., 
I,  x,  6).    On  the  origin  and  function  of  the  guide  in  mediaeval  allegory  see 
Neilson,  Origins,  pp.  213  ff.,  and  Sypherd,  Studies  in  Chaucer's  Hous  of  Fame, 
pp.  86  ff.,  and  especially  p.  94. 
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Vaine  Delight,  the  usher  in  Breton's  Forte  of  Fancie.  The  six 
vices  are  called  councillors  by  Spenser  (F.  j^.,  I,  iv,  18).  "Con- 
seillers"  in  Caulier's  L'Hospital  dj  Amours  are  Honneur,  En- 
tendement,  and  Souvenir.73 

In  the  House  of  Holiness  (F.  ^.,  I,  x,  3  ff.)  the  prominent 
attendants  or  companions  of  Caelia  are  her  three  daughters — 
Fidelia,  Speranza,  and  Charissa.  Other  personifications  are 
Reverence,  a  squire,  and  Obedience,  a  groom.  Patience,  the 
leech,  with  the  aid  of  Penaunce,  Remorse,  and  Repentance 
exercises  a  purgatorial  function.74  Mercy  conducts  sojourners 
through  an  adjacent  hospital  in  charge  of  seven  beadsmen  to  a 
hill  on  which  stand  a  chapel  and  a  hermitage.  In  the  latter 
dwells  Heavenly  Contemplation,  "an  aged  holy  man."  Humilta, 
the  porter,  and  Zele,  the  guide,  have  already  been  noted. 

•  The  Redcross  Knight  is  led  to  the  House  of  Holiness  by 
Una  (Truth).  In  La  Voie  de  Paradis  of  Raoul  de  Houdan  the 
poet  is  led  to  the  House  of  Love  by  Grace.75  The  Redcross 
Knight  becomes  ill  on  account  of  his  sins  and  is  put  off  in  a 
dark  room  where  he  is  attended  by  a  leech  called  Patience. 
With  the  aid  of  Penance,  Remorse",  and  Repentance,  the 

73  Chartier,  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Du  Chesne,  p.  726. 

74  In  this  connection  Spenser's  fondness  for  using  the  doctrine  of  purga 
tory  to  represent  figuratively  the  tormented  lover's  experience  should  be 
recalled.     His  lost  work — Purgatorie — mentioned  by  Ponsonbie  in  close 
connection  with  'The  Hell  of  Lovers  must  refer  to  the  lover's  purgatory.    In 
An  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love  the  poet,  addressing  the  God  of  Love,  says: 

So  thou  thy  folke,  through  paines  of  Purgatorie, 
Dost  beare  unto  thy  blisse,  and  heavens  glorie. 

(vv.  278-9). 

See  also  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  32,  where  Glauce  intercedes  with  Britomart  on  behalf 
of  Artegall: 

Graunt  him  your  grace,  but  so  that  he  fulfill 
The  penance  which  ye  shall  to  him  empart: 
For  lovers  heaven  must  passe  by  sorrowes  hell. 

So,  reverting  to  the  House  of  Holiness,  note  that  the  Redcross  Knight 
emerges  well  purged  from  the  house  of  Penaunce, 

where  his  spright 
Had  past  the  paines  of  hell  and  long  enduring  night. 

(F.  £.,  I,  x,  32). 
"Neilson,  Origins,  p.  63. 
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leech  administers  a  course  of  heroic  treatment  which 
finally  purges  the  knight.76  He  is  afterward  turned  over  to 
Mercy,  who  conducts  him  to  the  hospital  of  the  seven  beads 
men,  where  he  rests  a  while  before  being  led  to  the  chapel  of 
Heavenly  Contemplation.  In  L 'Hospital  a"  Amours  the  lover, 
who  is  ill  on  account  of  love,  is  received  by  Courtesy  who  con 
ducts  him  through  the  hospital  and  the  chapel  to  a  "habitacle," 
where  he  is  put  to  bed  and  the  chief  physician  Espoir  sum 
moned.  Espoir  prescribes  and  the  lover  is  finally  cured  with 
the  aid  of  a  kiss.  Again,  the  Redcross  Knight  is  taught  the 
way  of  salvation  by  Fidelia  and  Speranza,  and  especially  by 
Charissa,  who  schools  him  in  "her  vertuous  rules."77  In  Der 
Kittel  the  poet  comes  to  the  castle  of  Venus,  where  the  goddess 
herself  instructs  him  in  the  lore  of  love.  Also  in  the  M.  E. 
Court  of  Love  the  king  has  the  statutes  of  Love's  court  brought 
out  and  the  lover  is  required  to  read  and  observe  them 
(vv.  295  ff.).  In  \htPastime  of  Pleasure  Minerva  in  the  Tower 
of  Chivalry  instructs  Graunde  Amoure  in  the  rules  of  knight 
hood.78  Indeed,  not  only  in  her  function  as  a  teacher  but 
also  in  her  general  conception  and  characteristics,  Charissa 
in  the  realm  of  religious  love  seems  to  correspond  to  Venus  in 
the  province  of  courtly  love.  Note  these  correspondences  in 
Spenser's  description  of  her: 

She  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age, 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  bounty  rare, 
With  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage, 
That  was  on  earth  not  easie  to  compare; 
Full  of  great  love,  but  Cupids  wanton  snare 
As  hell  she  hated,  chaste  in  worke  and  will; 
Her  necke  and  brests  were  ever  open  bare, 
That  ay  thereof  her  babes  might  sucke  their  fill: 
The  rest  was  all  in  yellow  robes  arayed  still. 

76  Cf.  Spenser's  lost  works — T"he  Hell  of  Lovers  and  his  Purgatorie. 

77  Note  also  that  Venus  brings  Amoret  to  the  Garden  of  Adonis  to  be 
taught 

In  all  the  lore  of  love  and  goodly  womanhead. 
(F.A,III,vi,5i). 

78  Percy  Soc.,  vol.  18,  pp.  125  ff. 
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A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hong, 

Playing  their  sportes,  that  joyd  her  to  behold; 

Whom  still  she  fed,  whiles  they  were  weak  and  young, 

But  thrust  them  forth  still,  as  they  wexed  old: 

And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold, 

Adorned  with  gemmes  and  owches  wondrous  fayre, 

Whose  passing  price  uneath  was  to  be  told; 

And  by  her  syde  there  sate  a  gentle  payre 

Of  turtle  doves,  she  sitting  in  an  yvory  chayre. 


Doubtless  the  ultimate  source  of  the  three  sisters  is  the  New 
Testament;79  but  they  are  also  stock  characters  in  mediaeval 
allegory.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  are  conceptions  common  to 
both  moral  and  pure  court  of  love  symbolism.  Hence  we  see 
their  ready  adaptability  to  the  mixed  allegory  of  the  House  of 
Holiness.  In  Brunette  Latini's  //  Tesoretto  e  il  Favoletto  the 
retinue  of  the  God  of  Love  includes  "quattro  donne  valenti," 
two  of  whom  are  Speranza  and  Amore.80  In  Guillaume  de 
Machaut's  Dit  du  Vergier  one  of  the  six  maidens  is  Esperance. 
But  it  is  in  the  later,  moralized  type  of  courtly  allegory  that 
we  find  personifications  most  clearly  parallel  to  Spenser's. 
An  interesting  example  of  this  type  is  an  anonymous,  allitera 
tive,  late  M.  E.  work  called  Life  and  Death.  The  poem  shows 
the  influence  of  Piers  Plowman.  It  gives  an  account  of  a  large 
company  gathered  in  a  great  field  to  do  honor  to  a  beautiful 
lady.  Among  the  knights  present  are  found  not  only  Sir 
Honour,  Sir  Courtesy,  and  Sir  Cunning  but  also  Sir  Comfort, 
Sir  Hope,  and  Sir  Love.  Among  the  ladies  are  Dame  Mirth, 
Dalliance,  and  Disport  as  well  as  Dame  Meekness  and  Dame 
Mercy.81  Among  the  occupants  of  the  Castle  of  Great  Grace 
in  Hawes'  Example  of  Virtue  are  Faith,  Charity,  Penitence, 

79  1  Cor.  xiii. 

80  See  Cap.  xix,  vv.  93-102.    Text,  ed.  by  Wiese,  in  Zeit.f.  rom.  Phil., 
VII,  pp.  334  ff. 

81  For  text  see  The  Dunbar  Anthology,  ed.  by  Arber,  London,   1901, 
pp.  126  ff. 
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Mercy,  Contrition,  and  others.82  In  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure 
Prudence  is  the  "leche"  but  he  has  a  sister  called  Patience.83 
When  near  the  end  of  the  same  poem  Death  has  arrested 
Graunde  Amoure  there  come  to  him  Dame  Confession  and 
Dam  Contrition  to  bewail  his  sins.84  Dame  Peace  and  Dame 
Mercy  plead  for  the  lover  before  La  Bell  Pucell,  and  Mercy 
and  Charity  bury  him  at  the  end.  In  Douglas'  Pa/ice  of  Hon 
our  Charity  is  master  of  the  household  and  Hope  and  Mercy 
are  courtiers.  Whether  or  not  the  specific  personifications 
Reverence  and  Hevenly  Contemplation  are  of  Spenser's  own 
coinage  is  not  a  question  of  prime  importance,  since  the  cate 
gory  to  which  they  belong  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  examples 
cited  in  this  paragraph.85 

Whatever  Spenser's  conception  of  the  House  of  Temper 
ance  (F.  ^.,  II,  ix,  17  ff.)  may  owe  to  the  anatomical  discussions 
of  the  TimaeuSy™  it  is  clear  that  for  the  framework  of  the  story 
— for  the  feudal  castle  and  the  personifications  placed  as 
attendants  within  it,  he  is  indebted,  not  to  Plato,  but  to  some 
type  of  court  of  love  allegory.  The  poet  has  peopled  the  palace 
of  Lady  Alma  with  several  groups  of  allegorical  figures.  In 
the  banquet  hall  are  Diet,  the  steward,  and  Appetite,  the  mar 
shal.  In  the  kitchen  are  Concoction,  the  master  cook,  and 
Digestion,  the  clerk.  The  characters  in  the  parlor  distinguished 
by  name  are  two  ladies — Praysdesire  and  Shamefastnes.  In 

"Text  in  op.  cit.,  pp.  219  ff.  Summaries  may  be  found  in  Morley, 
English  Writers,  vol.  7,  pp.  75  ff.,  and  in  Otty,  Stephen  Hawes:  His  Poetry 
and  Criticism,  Diss.,  Chicago,  1912,  pp.  18  ff. 

M  Percy  Soc.,  vol.  18,  pp.  95  ff. 

84  Op.  cit.,  p.  204. 

85  Cf.  also  Obedience,  Humilite,  and  Pacience  in  Huon  de  Mery's  Le 
Toumoiement  d '  Antechrist  (ed.  by  Tarbe,  Reims,  1851,  p.  48);  Repentance 
and  Good  Hope  in  the  Kingis  Quair  (Sts.  81  and  113);  and  Grace,  Faith, 
Hope,  Contrition,  Confession,  and  Charity  in  the  "towre  of  perfection" 
described  by  Brydges,  British  Bibliographer,  vol.  IV,  pp.  67  ff. 

86  See  Collins,  J.  C.,  Ephemera  Critica,  New  York,  1902,  p.  120.    The 
idea  of  the  body  as  the  castle  of  the  soul  is,  of  course,  familiar  in  mediaeval 
allegory.     See,  for  example,  the  castle  of  Lady  Anima  in  Piers  Plowman, 
A,  X,  i  ff. 
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the  first  of  the  three  rooms  in  the  turret  sits  Phantastes  and  in 
the  third  are  Anamnestes  and  Eumnestes;  the  former,  a  boy, 
waiting  on  the  latter,  the  aged  keeper  of  the  ancient  records  in 
the  room.87 

The  Tower  of  Doctrine  in  Hawes'  Pastime  of  Pleasure  has 
Liberality  for  its  Steward,  Dame  Reason  for  its  marshal,  and 
Temperance  for  its  chief  cook.  In  Breton's  Forte  of  Fancie  the 
cook  is  Carefulness.  In  Douglas'  Pa/ice  of  Honour  two  clerks, 
Innocence  and  Devotion,  are  mentioned.  In  the  M.  E.  Court 
of  Love  Shamefastness  is  an  attendant.88  In  the  Pastime  of 
Pleasure  Hawes  says  of  the  "fiue  internall  wittes": 

These  are  the  v.  wyttes  remeuing  inwardly: 
Fyrst,  commyn  wytte  and  than  ymaginacyon, 
Fantasy,  and  estymacyon  truely, 
And  memory,  as  I  make  narracyon; 
Eche  upon  other  hath  occupacyon.89 

Two  of  these,  fantasy  and  memory,  Spenser  has  given  the 
Greek  forms  and  personified.  Characters  thus  derived  are 
found  in  court  of  love  scenes.  In  the  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dream, 
Indalomena  and  Mnemosina  are  ladies  of  honor  attending 
Queen  Eutherillida.  Other  attendants  are  Philotesia,  Logis- 
tica,  and  Thelemia.  With  Praysdesire  compare  Piacevolezza, 
a  similar  personification  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  in  Boccaccio's  La  Teseide  (vii,  56).  Praysdesire  is  a 
kind  of  foil  to  Shamefastnes.  Personifications  of  opposite 
ideas  in  pairs  occur  in  the  court  of  love  allegories.  In  Des- 
champs'  Le  Lay  Amoureux  we  have,  for  instance,  Honour  and 
Deshonnour,  Plaisance  and  Desplaisance,  Loyaute  and  De- 
cevance. 

87  Note  also  F.  <£.,  II,  xi,  23,  where  Prince  Arthur  defends  Alma's  castle 
against  a  host  of  enemies  including  Maleger,  Impotence,  and  Impatience. 
With  these  cf.  Rage,  Folly,  Rechlesness,  and  Frenzie  found  on  the  island  of 
Invention  in  Breton's  Wil  of  Wit  (Works,  ed.  by  Grosart,  1879,  v°l-  ^>  ^e 
WilofWit,  p.  15). 

88  Cf.  also  the  "timido  Diletto"  and  similar  personifications  in  Poliziano's 
"Isle  of  Cupid"  (D'Ancona  e  Bacci,  Man.  d.  Let.  it.,  Firenze,  1912,  vol.  II, 
pp.  211  ff.). 

89  Percy  Soc.,  vol.  18,  p.  108. 
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Besides  Acrasia  herself  and  Genius,  her  porter — both 
already  discussed — we  find  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  but  two  per 
sonifications — Excesse  and  the  young  lover,  Verdant.90  Ex- 
cesse  rests  beneath  a  vine-covered  porch.  She  is  clad  in  loose, 
disordered  garments.  In  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  cup  and 
with  her  right  she  reaches  for  the  fruit  which  she  squeezes  into 
it.  As  Sir  Guyon  passes,  he  seizes  the  offered  cup  and  dashes 
it  to  the  ground  (F.  £>.,  II,  xii,  55-57).  This  incident  suggests 
the  Circean  cup  offered  to  Ulysses.  With  Excesse  may  be 
compared  Claudian's  "nullo  constricta  Licentia  nodo,"  an 
attendant  upon  Venus  in  the  De  Nuptiis  (v.  78).  The  lover's 
name — Verdant — signifies  budding  youth;  for  he  was  a 
"young  man,"  a  "swayne," 

\  And  on  his  tender  lips  the  downy  heare 

Did  now  but  freshly  spring,  and  silken  blossoms 
beare  (F.  £.,  II,  xii,  79). 

Juventas  appears  in  the  De  Nuptiis,  leunesse  in  L' Hospital 
a"  Amours,  Jeunesce  in  Le  Lay  Amoureux,  Giovinezza  in  La 
Teseide,  and  Youth  in  the  Parlement  of  Foules. 

In  Castle  Joyous  dwell  the  six  champions  of  Malecasta, 
the  lady  of  the  palace.  Their  names  are  Gardante,  Parlante, 
Jocante,  Basciante,  Bacchante,  and  Noctante.  They  are  all 
courteous  and  noble, 

And  all  sixe  brethren,  borne  of  one  parent, 
Which  had  them  traynd  in  all  civilitee, 
And  goodly  taught  to  tilt  and  turnament. 
(F.  £.,  Ill,  i,  44). 

The  accomplishments  of  these  knights  and  the  significance  of 
their  names  qualify  them  for  attendance  at  an  allegorical 
court  of  love.  In  Guillaume  de  Machaut's  Dit  du  Vergier 
there  are  six  noble  youths  attached  to  the  service  of  the  God 
of  Love.  Their  names  are  Voloirs,  Pensers,  Dou  Plaisir,  Loi- 
aute,  Celers,  and  Desir.91  In  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (vv. 

90  Neither  Genius  nor  Excesse  is  found  in  Tasso. 

91  CEuvres,  ed.  by  Tarbe,  Reims  and  Paris,  1849,  P-  25- 
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3011  ff.)  Danger,  Wikked-Tonge,  and  others  keep  watch  over 
the  rose.  A  similar  function  may  be  represented  in  Gardante 
and  Noctante.  The  theme  of  De  Lords'  poem  is  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  lover  to  kiss  the  rose,  an  idea  possibly  embodied 
in  Basciante;  or  the  term  may  be  a  personification  of  the 
courtly  convention  duly  recognized  in  this  same  Castle  Joyous, 
where  every  knight  and  every  squire 

Gan  choose  his  dame  with  basciomani  gay. 
(F.  $,  III,  i,  56). 

As  more  or  less  closely  parallel  to  Parlante,  one  may  cite  Swete- 
Speche  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (v.  2825),  Doulz  Parler-pro- 
cureur  in  L 'Hospital  d*  Amours  ^  and  Beau  Parler  of  Marot's  Le 
Temple  de  Cupido.  Corresponding  to  Jocante  we  find  in  the 
garden  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  Boccaccio's  La  Teseide  such 
characters  as  Leggiadria  and  Diletto.  Compare  also  Sir 
Mirth,  the  ruler  of  the  garden  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
Bacchante,  from  Bacchus,  acquires  particular  significance  when 
it  is  recalled  that  the  god  of  wine  holds  a  station  of  honor 
beside  Venus  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  described  in  La 
Teseide  (vii,  66). 

The  only  personifications  in  the  Garden  of  Adonis  besides 
Genius  the  porter  are  Time  and  Pleasure.  The  figure  of  Time 
has  at  least  one  association  with  court  of  love  allegory.  It  is 
one  of  the  images  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Garden  of  Deduit 
in  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  (vv.  361  ff.).92  With  Pleasure  compare 
Laetitia,  a  character  in  Ovid's  House  of  Fame;93  Voluptas, 
attendant  upon  Venus  in  the  De  Nuptiis  (v.  82);  Dous  Plaisir, 
a  personification  in  Guillaume  de  Machaut's  Dit  du  Vergier; 
and  Pleasure,  one  of  the  porters  of  Breton's  Forte  of  Fancie. 
Just  as  in  Spenser's  Garden  of  Adonis  we  have  Pleasure  keeping 
company  with  Cupid,  Psyche,  Adonis,  and  many  of  the  gods, 
so  in  Lydgate's  Reson  and  Sensuallyte  we  find  Deduit  in  the 

92Text  ed.  by  Langlois  for  Soc.  d.  anc.  Textesfr., 2  vols., Paris,  1914-1920. 
93  Met.,  XII,  60. 
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Garden  of  Pleasure  closely  associated  with  Cupid  and  other 
gods  as  well  as  with  the  usual  personifications.94 

osite  Doubt,  the  porter  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  sat  Delay.    In  the  porch  beyond  the 
open  Gate  of  Good  Desert  was 

An  hideous  giant,  dreadfull  to  behold, 
That  stopt  the  entraunce  with  his  spacious  stride, 
And  with  the  terror  of  his  countenance  bold 
Full  many  did  affray,  that  else  faine  enter  would. 
(F.  £•>  IV,  x,  16). 

This  was  Danger.  Behind  him  in  ambush  lay  Hatred,  Murder, 
Treason,  and  Despight.  In  the  porch  of  the  temple  sat  Dame 
Concord  flanked  by  two  youths — Hate  and  Love.  Near  the 
image  of  Venus  within  the  temple  was  a  bevy  of  fair  damsels. 
The  chief  of  these  was  Womanhood,  in  whose  lap  sat  Amoret. 
Nearby  were  Shamefastnesse,  Cherefulnesse,  Modestie,  Cur- 
tesie,  Silence,  and  Obedience.95 

The  business  of  Delay  was  to  stop  lovers  on  various  pre 
texts  so  that  they  would  finally  lose  hope.  The  second  head  of 
the  seven-headed  giant  slain  by  Graunde  Amoure  in  Hawes' 
Pastime  of  Pleasure  was  named  Delay.  On  his  banner  was  this 
inscription: 

Delay  my  name  is,  that  can  long  eschue 
As  true  lover  with  my  fatall  respite, 
That  love  for  love  shall  not  him  acquite; 
For  evermore  I  lye  oft  in  a  wayte, 
Love  to  delay  and  cast  hym  from  consayte.96 

After  the  appearance  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  Danger  became  a 
favorite  character  with  the  court  of  love  poets.  In  Spenser  he 
blocked  Scudamour's  way  to  the  temple  and  to  his  beloved.  In 
the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  he  guarded  the  rose  to  prevent  the 

F.  j^.,  Ill,  vi,  48-51  and  cf.  Reson  and  Sensualfyte,  vv.  5230  ff. 
and  vv.  5558-5563. 

96  In  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  Dunbar's  Golden  Targe  was  Womanhood 
surrounded  by  Lowliness,  Steadfastness,  Cheer,  Soberness,  and  Patience 
(Dunbar  Anthology,  ed.  by  Arber,  London,  1901,  p.  13). 

«•  Percy  Soc.,  vol.  18,  p.  179. 
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lover  from  kissing  it  (vv.  3015  ff.).  In  Spenser  Danger  mounted 
guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden  of  the  Temple  of  Venus. 
So  in  Chartier's  Parlement  cT 'Amour  on  the  gate  or  door 

estoit  montez 
Dangler,  pour  y  faire  le  guet.97 

In  L 'Hospital  cT  Amours  he  was  the  gardener  and  for  a  time 
prevented  the  lover's  obtaining  from  his  lady  the  kiss  needed 
to  cure  him;  but  Danger  was  finally  won  over  by  Pity.  On 
another  occasion,  the  lover,  on  the  advice  of  Love,  went  to 
the  garden  while  Danger  was  asleep  and  got  his  lady's  kiss. 
Lovers  who,  like  this  one,  attained  their  goal  by  indirection 
through  fear  of  the  giant,  Scudamour  branded  as  cowards,  who 

Either  through  gifts  or  guile,  or  such  like  waies, 
Crept  in  by  stouping  low,  or  stealing  of  the  kaies. 
(F.$,IV,x,i8). 

In  Spenser  Danger  is  quelled  by  the  magic  power  of  the  Shield 
of  Love  which  Scudamour  wins  by  defeating  the  twenty 
knights  who  guard  the  approach  to  the  temple.  On  this  shield 
is  emblazoned  "Cupid  with  his  killing  bow  and  cruell  shafts" 
(F.  j^.,  IV,  x,  55).  When  the  victorious  knight  comes  to  the 
gate,  the  porter  recognizes  the  shield  and  opens  at  once.  By 
its  spell  Womanhood  is  silenced  and  Amoret  won.  As  Scuda 
mour  retires  with  his  prize  he  is  again  threatened: 

But  evermore  my  shield  did  me  defend 
Against  the  storme  of  every  dreadfull  stoure.98 

(F,  £.,  IV,  x,  58).  § 

This  shield  is  apparently  derived  from  romantic  sources  and 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  marvellous  shield  of  Arthur  (F.  ^. 
I,  vii,  33-35)."    It  becomes  one  of  the  means  skillfully  used  b;j 

97  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Du  Chesne,  p.  696.      See  also  Marot's  Le  Temple  de 
Cupido,  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Guiffrey,  vol.  2,  p.  79. 

98  Cf.  also  F.  £.,  IV,  i,  39  and  F.  £.,  Ill,  xi,  7. 

99  For  reference  to  a  similar  shield  used  in  the  "triumph,"  Paris  and 
Vienna  (1572),  see  Feuillerat,  Doc.  Revels  Queen  Elizabeth,  p.  141.     Cited 
by  Baskervill,  Mod.  Phil.,  vol.  14,  1916-1917,  p.  482. 
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/"• 

Spenser  of  fusing  the  romance  and  court  of  love  elements  of 

the  story. 

In  ambush  behind  Danger  lay  Hatred,  Murder,  Treason, 
and  Despight.  In  the  De  Nuptiis  of  Claudianus  "lasciva 
volant  levibus  Periuria  ventis"  (v.  83).  In  Deschamps'  Le 
Lay  Amoureux  opposed  to  Love  were  Harme,  Decevance, 
Mesdit,  and  other  evil  characters.  In  Breton's  Forte  of  Fancie 
Despight  was  found  in  a  den  in  Fancy's  garden. 

The  picture  of  Concord  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  temple 
with  Hate  and  Love  on  either  hand  suggests  the  description  of 
Peace  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Boccaccio's  La 

Teseide: 

Ed  all'entrata  del  tempio  vicina 
Vide  che  si  sedeva  pianamente 
Madonna  Pace,  e  in  mano  una  cortina 
'Nanzi  alia  porta  tenea  lievemente: 
Appresso  a  lei  in  vista  assai  tapina 
Pazienza  sedea  discretamente, 
Pallida  nelFaspetto,  e  d'ogni  parte 
D'intorno  a  lei  vide  Promesse  ad  arte.100 
(vii,  58). 

1  It  is  noteworthy  that  Spenser  makes  Concord  the  mother  of 
Peace.  Concord  is  found  in  the  Tower  of  Chivalry7>a  court  of 
love  scene  in  Hawes'  Pastime  of  Pleasured  The  image  of  Hate 
is  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Garden  of  Mirth  in  the  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose  (vv.  147  ff.).  Hate  is  also  found  in  Fancy's  garden 
in  Breton's  Forte  of  Fancie.  Of  the  maidens  within  the  temple 
Shamefastnesse,  Cherefulnesse,  Modestie,  Curtesie,  and  Obed 
ience  are  familiar  figures  in  the  love  allegories.  As  already 
noted  Shamefastness  appears  in  the  M.  E.  Court  of  Love  (see 
p.  128  above).  Sir  Mirthe's  lady  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  is 
Gladnes  (vv.  745  ff.),  and  another  attractive  member  of  the 
company  is  Curtesye  (vv.  795  ff.).  In  L  Hospital  d 'Amours 
Courtoisie  is  the  enfermiere  and  Liesse,  Humilite,  and  Simplesse 
01  In  the  sermon  by  the  parrot  in  La  Messe 


100  Cf.  Chaucer,  Parlement  of  Foules,  vv.  239-245. 

101  Cf.  also  Chaucer,  PFy  vv.  218  ff.;  Lydgate,  Reson  and  Sensually te, 
vv.  4995  ff->  a"d  Hawes,  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  Percy  Soc.,  vol.  18,  pp.  125  ff. 
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des  Oisiaus  of  Jean  de  Conde,  Obedience  is  stated  as  one  of  the     / 
four  virtues  of  lovers.    The  other  three  are  Patience,  Loyalty, 
and  Hope  (vv.  211-217).     ^n  Silence  we  may  have  Spenser's 
own  personification  of  that  virtue  of  courtly  love  which  is 
commended  as  a  discreet  holding  of  the  tongue.    Womanhood"^ 
also  may  well  be  of  Spenser's  own  creation.102 

Other  miscellaneous  evidences-  of  court  of  love  influence — 
especially  in  the  use  of  personifications — may  be  adduced  at 
this  point.  In  Amoretti  65,  the  poet  declares  that  neither 
Pride  nor  Discord  can  separate  lovers,  for  Truth  and  Good 
Will  are  ever  present  to  heal  the  breach: 

There  Fayth  doth  fearlesse  dwell  in  brasen  towre, 
And  spotlesse  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred  bowre. 

In  Epithalamion  Spenser  describes  the  inner,  spiritual  accom 
plishments  of  his  bride: 

There  dwels  sweet  Love,  and  constant  Chastity, 
Unspotted  Fayth,  and  comely  Womanhood, 
Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty; 
There  Vertue  raynes  as  queene  in  royal  throne, 
And  giveth  lawes  alone, 
The  which  the  base  affections  doe  obay 
And  yeeld  theyr  services  unto  her  will, 
(vv.  191-197). 

In  allegorizing  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  golden 
mean  Spenser  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  central 
conception  of  the  court  of  love.  The  castle  of  Medina  (F.  ^., 
II,  ii,  12  fF.)  is  built  upon  a  rock,103  and  in  it  the  ladies  receive 

102  Detailed  discussion  of  the  large  company  of  personifications  appearing 
in  the  Masque  of  Cupid  (F.  Q.,  Ill,  xii,  3  fF.)  will  be  taken  up  in  Chapter  III 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  masque  as  a  special  type.  It  should  be 
noted  here,  however,  that  these  characters  may  all  be  considered  as  attend 
ants  of  Cupid  and  engaged  in  his  service  in  the  House  of  Busirane.  Treat 
ment  of  the  personifications  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Nature 
is  also  deferred  to  the  next  chapter,  where  they  will  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  judicial  or  legal  status  of  the  court  of  love. 

10S  Cf.  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  Percy  Soc.,  vol.  18,  p.  167. 
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and  entertain  their  knightly  lovers;  Elissa  being  courted  by 
Sir  Hudibras  and  Perissa  by  Sansloy,  while  Medina,  the  lady 
of  the  castle,  entertains  Sir  Guyon  and  exerts  herself  to  keep 
the  peace  among  the  discordant  elements  of  her  company. 
In  the  House  of  Care  (F.  j^.,  IV,  v,  32),  where  the  lovelorn 
Scudamour  passes  a  wretched  night,  the  blacksmith-owner  of 
the  house  is  himself  named  Care;  his  bellows-blower  is  called 
Pensifenesse;  and  even  the  bellows  are  Sighes.  Also,  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  the  three  rascals  who  seek  to 
ruin  Timias  by  the  use  of  the  Blatant  Beast  are  Despetto, 
Decetto,  and  Defetto  (F.  ^.,  VI,  v,  13). 


CHAPTER  III 

SPECIAL  FORMS 

The  two  adaptations  of  the  allegorical  courts  of  love  which 
have  been  reserved  for  separate  discussion  here  are  the  quasi- 
judicial  conception  of  the  court  and  the  masque.  It  has  seemed 
best  to  treat  these  aspects  of  the  subject  in  a  separate  chapter 
because  each  of  them  is  so  distinct  a  species  as  to  constitute 
a  genre^  and  it  has  seemed  wise  thus  to  relate  them  in  the 
discussion  because  both  show  a  particular  organization  of  old 
material  and  a  new  grouping  of  the  stock  characters  of  the 
original  type.  As  regards  the  semi-legal  constitution  of  the 
court — illustrated  in  the  Faerie  Queene  in  the  Court  of  Nature 
(F.  £.,  VII,  vi  and  vii),  the  Court  of  Cupid  (F.  £.,  VI,  vii,  32- 
37),  and  the  Court  of  Mercilla  (F.  ^.,  V,  ix) — it  will  be  indi 
cated  briefly  that  Spenser  has  followed  the  combined  tradition 
of  the  Altercatio  type  of  love  debate  and  the  semi-serious  tribu 
nal  established  by  mediaeval  society  for  the  determination  of 
love  disputes.  As  to  the  masque  element — represented  chiefly 
by  the  Masque  of  Cupid  (F.  j^.,  Ill,  xii) — it  will  be  shown  that 
Spenser  has  used  that  species  of  Tudor  and  Elizabethan 
allegorical  pageantry  which  combined  features  of  the  love 
procession,  the  love  triumph,  and  the  early  masque  and  in 
which  at  the  same  time  court  of  love  machinery  and  allegorical 
characters  were  cleverly  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
resulting  form. 

The_j>o-c  ailed  legal  functionor_organization  of  the  court_oJL 
love  seems  to  have  been  an  outgrowth  _of  several  logically 
distinct  influences.  Thefirst  of  these  is  the  love-debate  of  the 
Altercatio  type,  in  which  the  interlocutors  finally  refer  "their 
— ca§eTp~tEe  god  or  goddess  of  love  for  decision.  In  the  De 
Phillide  et  Flora  two  maidens,  Phillis  and  Flora,  arise  one 
spring  morning  and  betake  themselves  to  a  meadow,  where, 
seated  beside  a  rivulet,  they  hold  a  debate  on  the  relative 
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merits  of  the  clerk  and  the  knight  as  lovers.  Unable  to  decide 
the  question  themselves,  they  mount  a  mule  and  a  horse 
respectively  and  ride  to  the  grove  where  Cupid  holds  his  court 
amongst  his  fauns  and  nymphs.  The  god  greets  them  and  asks 
to  be  informed  of  their  mission.  After  making  obeisance  they 
state  the  case.  Cupid  desires  delay  that  the  court's  delibera 
tions  may  be  conducted  with  all  due  ceremony.  Thereupon 
the  judges,  Nature  and  Use,  take  the  case,  and  after  due  con 
sideration, 

secundum  scientiam  et  secundum  morem, 

ad  amorem  clericum  dicunt  aptiorem  (vv.  311-312). 

The  god  approves  the  decision  and  the  maidens  retire,  each, 
however,  resting  firm  in  her  first  opinion. 

Another  source  of  influence,  springing  from  mediaeval  life 
rather  than  from  literature,  is  the  quasi-judicial  tribunal  con 
stituted  by  Marie  de  Champagne — and  imitated  by  others — 
for  the  trial  of  cases  involving  the  statutes  of  love.  The  de 
scription  of  the  proceedings  in  these  courts  given  by  Andreas 
Capellanus1  forms  the  principal  basis  of  the  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  feudal  court  of  love  with  legal  powers.  While 
the  theory  that  such  courts  were  serious  institutions  is  no 
longer  generally  held,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  as  social 
organizations  formed  to  carry  on  the  elaborate  discussions  of 
intricate  love-problems,  which  were  among  the  most  popular 
diversions  of  the  age,  they  exerted  a  distinct  influence  upon 
literature.  The  question  whether  a  lover  should  be  disowned 
for  defending  his  lady's  honor  contrary  to  her  orders,  or, 
whether  a  lover  who  has  deserted  his  lady  for  another  and 
later  returns  to  the  first  should  be  received,  is  of  a  kind  with 
the  subtleties  proposed  and  debated  in  such  Renaissance  works 
as  Boccaccio's  Filocolo,  Cardinal  Bembo's  Gli  Asolani^  Casti- 
glione's  //  Cortegiano,  and  Lyly's  Euphues. 

To  these  influences  must  be  added  the  natural  tendency 
and  temptation — once  the  code  and  court  of  love  are  well 

1  De  Amore,  ed.  by  Trojel,  Copenhagen,  1892,  pp.  271  ff. 
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defined — to  apply  to  them  familiar  legal  machinery.  We  find 
legal  phraseology  used  to  excess  for  humorous  or  picturesque 
effect  in  such  works  as  Martial  d'Auvergne's  Les  Arrets 
cTAmourS)  where  the  whole  point  of  the  series  of  "arrests" 
turns  on  the  elaborate  use  of  legal  terminology.  There  are 
some  fifty-odd  love  decisions  rendered  in  the  parliament  of 
love  presided  over  by  a  president.  Sometimes  this  president 
is  the  God  of  Love  himself,  for  the  conception  of  Cupid  as  a 
feudal  baron  implied  the  exercise  of  a  quasi-judicial  function 
in  affairs  of  love.2 

In  the  Court  of  Nature  (F.  j^.,  VII,  vii,  3-59)  a  court  of  love 
setting  is  used  as  a  background  for  a  formal  debate  or  philo 
sophic  discussion.  It  belongs  to  the  Altercatio  type  and  hence 
is  only  partly  judicial  in  character.  The  story  in  brief  is  as 
follows : 

The  Titaness  Mutability  demands  of  Jove  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  as  hers  by  right,  but  the  Father  of  the  Gods 
denies  the  claim.  Mutability  appeals  to  Nature,  who  holds 
her  court  on  Arlo-hill  to  hear  the  case.  The  throng  of  gods  and 
other  creatures  there  assembled  is  so  great  that  the  "sergeant" 
Order  has  much  ado  to  arrange  them  properly.  Dame  Nature 
now  appears  in  state  and  takes  her  place  as  judge.  Before  her 
comes  the  complainant  Mutability  to  lay  formal  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  which,  she  asserts,  has  been  usurped 
by  the  defendant  Jupiter.  She  bases  her  claim  on  two  principal 
grounds;  viz.,  the  right  of  inheritance  and  the  nature  of  things 
—that  is,  all  things,  embraced  in  the  four  elements  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water,  are  subject  to  change.  To  clinch  her  argu 
ment  she  demands  that  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  months, 

2  Spenser  makes  use  of  this  conception  in  Amoretti  10: 
Unrighteous  Lord  of  Love,  what  law  is  this, 
That  me  thou  makest  thus  tormented  be, 
The  whiles  she  lordeth  in  licentious  blisse 
Of  her  freewill,  scorning  both  thee  and  me? 
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etc.,  be  passed  in  review  before  the  court.3  Jove  replies  that 
the  gods  are  masters  even  of  change  since  they  control  time, 
within  which  all  changes  occur.  Mutability  answers  that 
even  the  gods  and  the  heavens  are  subject  to  change  and  hence 
to  her.  Nature  ponders  awhile  and  then  renders  her  decision. 
She  denies  the  petition  of  Mutability  on  the  ground  that  though 
things  change  they  evolve  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  and 
therefore  are  not  controlled  merely  by  a  law  of  mutability 
but  they  themselves  control  the  course  of  their  change.  Hav 
ing  thus  rendered  judgment,  Nature  dismisses  the  assembly 
and  vanishes. 

In  making  Nature  the  presiding  judge  of  the  conclave 
Spenser  is,  of  course,  following  both  his  immediate  and  his 
ultimate  sources — Chaucer's  Parlement  of  Foules  and  the  De 
Planctu  Naturae  of  Alanus  de  Insulis.  The  situation  presented 
when  the  claimants  come  forward  and  urge  their  right  to 
preeminence  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  classical  judg 
ment  of  Paris.  More  to  the  point,  however,  is  a  parallel  from 
Hawes'  Example  of  Virtue*  Dames  Fortune,  Hardiness, 
Sapience,  and  Nature  appear  before  Dame  Justice,  "pleading 
at  Bar"  for  preeminence.  After  each  has  argued  at  length 
for  her  own  superiority  over  the  others,  Dame  Justice  decrees 
that  they  shall  all  unite  to  please  and  aid  man 

With  loving  heart  and  true  affection.6 

All  formally  agree  to  the  sentence.  Then  Dame  Justice  arises 
and  bids  the  ladies  farewell.  "Nature's  sergeant,"  Order,  holds 

3  This  use  of  the  procession  of  the  seasons  may  have  been  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  the  De  Planctu  Naturae  of  Alanus  de  Insulis  (Moffat's  trans., 
p.  28):  "In  addition  to  these,  see  how  the  universe  changes  its  appearance 
with  the  various  successions  of  seasons — how  now  it  rejoices  in  the  boyhood 
of  spring,  now  advances  in  the  youth  of  summer,  now  matures  in  the  manhood 
of  autumn,  now  whitens  in  the  old  age  of  winter.     Like  change  of  season, 
and  the  same  variety,  alter  the  age  of  man."  Cf.  Ovid,  Met.,  II,  25-30, 
where  the  seasons,  months,  hours,  etc.,  are  in  attendance  upon  the  court  of 
Apollo. 

4  The  Dunbar  Anthology,  ed.  by  Arber,  London,  1901,  pp.  217  ff. 
4  Op.  cit.,  p.  255. 
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practically  the  same  office  as  does  Order  the  marshal  in  the 
Palace  of  Mercilla.  As  to  the  use  of  the  title  "sergeant,"  we 
may  observe  that  in  Rolland's  Court  of  Venus  there  are  four 
court  officials  called  sergeants.6 

The  same  mixed  allegory  of  the  Altercatio  type  is  found  in 
the  early  Elizabethan  drama  and  dramatic  spectacles.  Such  a 
scene  forms  the  first  act  of  Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune, 
a  play  acted  before  the  Queen  about  I58i.7  Before  the  assem 
bly  of  the  gods,  Jupiter  presiding,  Venus  and  Fortune  dispute 
for  supremacy.  Dumb  shows  of  famous  legends — showing 
alternately  the  power  of  love  and  of  fortune  are  ushered  in  by 
Mercury.  The  stories  include  those  of  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Alexander,  Dido,  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  Hero  and  Leander. 
This  procession  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  procession 
of  the  seasons,  months,  and  other  personifications  in  Spenser's 
account;  that  is,  they  are  introduced  as  evidence  to  support 
the  contentions  of  the  claimants.  Mercury  here  performs  the 
same  function  as  Order  in  the  Court  of  Nature.  The  emphasis 
upon  the  fickleness  of  Fortune  suggests  a  close  correspondence 
of  this  character  to  Spenser's  Mutabilitie. 

The  typical  instance  in  Spenser  of  the  Court  of  Cupid 
judicially  constituted  for  the  trial  of  crimes  against  the  God  of 
Love  is  the  tribunal  before  which  Mirabella  is  haled  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  (F.  ^.,  VI,  vii,  32-37). 8  Court 
is  held  on  Saint  Valentine's  day.9  The  god  sits  in  judgment  to 
hear  reports  of  lovers'  successes  and,  as  it  appears  by  the 
sequel,  to  redress  grievances.10  The  roll-call  of  his  followers 

6  Book  III,  w.  7-9.    Ed.  for  Scottish  Text  Society  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Gregor,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1884. 

7  Old  English  Plays,  Dodsley-Hazlitt,  London,  1874,  vol.  VI^  pp.  145  ff. 

8  The  epitomized  form  of  this  scene  makes  it  probable  that  if  the  sup 
posedly  lost  Court  of  Cupide  mentioned  by  E.  K.  in  his  epistle  dedicatory  to 
the  Shepheardes  Calender  is  preserved  anywhere  in  Spenser's  works,  it  is  here. 
Cf.  Sandison,  H.,  P.M.L.A.,  1910,  pp.  145  ff. 

9  Cf.  Chaucer,  Parlement  of  Foules,  v.  309. 

10  In  Hawes'  Pastime  of  Pleasure  Venus  and  Cupid  hold  parliament 

To  redresse  lovers  of  their  payne  and  wo. 

(Percy  Society,  vol.  18,  p.  142). 
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shows  that  many  have  suffered  violence.  Thereupon  the  god 
in  wrath  orders  the  bandage  taken  from  his  eyes, 

That  he  might  see  his  men,  and  muster  them  by  oth. 
(St.  33)." 

A  jury  is  impaneled  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and 
to  discover  the  reason  for  so  many  absences.  Evidence  is 
adduced  to  show  that  the  lovers  have  been  slain  by  the  cruelty 
of  a  fair  maiden  named  Mirabella.  When  Cupid  hears  the 
indictment,  he  issues  a  capias  and  orders  a  bailiff  to  attach  her. 
She  is  arrested  and  arraigned  before  the  bar.  At  first  she  de 
clines  to  plead  and  maintains  a  stubborn  silence,  but  when  she 
sees  that  the  extreme  penalty  is  about  to  be  inflicted,  she  yields 
and  begs  for  mercy.  The  easy-going  judge  at  once  relents  and 
is  content  to  impose  upon  the  defendant  a  penance, 

Which  was,  that  through  the  worlds  wyde  wildernes 
She  wander  should  in  companie  of  those, 
Till  she  had  sav'd  so  many  loves  as  she  did  lose. 
(St.  37). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  this  rapid  sketch  of  a 
trial  scene  is  Spenser's  palpable  intention  to  employ  legal 
phraseology  throughout  as  a  literary  device. 

From  a  number  of  mediaeval  courtly  poems  in  which  the 
same  idea  is  basic,  one — Chartier's  Le  Parlement  d'  Amour™— 
is  chosen  for  particular  discussion  in  this  connection  because  it 
affords  a  fairly  close  parallel  to  Spenser's  episode.  In  this  poem 
the  court  convenes  in  a  garden  adorned  with  flowers.  Love 
calls  the  parliament 


In  other  cases  Cupid  alone  is  final  arbiter.  In  the  De  Venus  la  Deesse  d'  Amor 
the  goddess  of  love  pleads  for  the  lover  before  the  bar  of  Cupid.  The  latter 
orders  a  bill  made  out  and  to  it  he  affixes  his  seal.  When  the  joyful  lover 
presents  this  bill  to  his  lady  she  immediately  capitulates.  Cf.  also  Chaucer 's 
Dream,  in  Chalmers,  English  Poets,  vol.  I,  pp.  385-386. 

11  In  the  Middle  English  Court  of  Love  (vv.  288-301)  the  lover  appears 
before  the  king  and  is  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Love  and  to 
read  the  statutes  in  force  in  the  court. 

11  (Euvres,  ed.  by  Du  Chesne,  pp.  695  ff. 
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pour  raison 

Faire  de  ceulx,  qui  desraison 
Aroient  fait  en  son  service.13 

There  are  twelve  presidents,  the  chief  of  whom,  Franc  Vouloir, 
presides  as  judge.  Espoir  is  the  procureur;  Desir,  the  avocat; 
Souvenir,  the  greffier;  and  Doulx  Pensier,  the  huissier,  who 
corresponds  to  Spenser's  bailiff  Portamore.  The  process- 
server  is  ordered  by  the  clerk  to  call 

Celle,  qui  outre  la  deffence 
D'amours,  avoit  cueur  endurcy, 
Qu'on  appella  en  ma  presence 
La  belle  Dame  sans  mercy.14 

As  prosecutor  Desir,  addressing  Love,  presents  a  lengthy  indict 
ment  of  the  defendant,  charging  that  she  had  repelled  the  ad 
vances  of  her  lover  contrary  to  Love's  law;  that  she  had  falsely 
charged  him  with  deception;  that  she  had  assured  him  his  ill 
ness  was  not  mortal;  that  she  had  told  him  he  need  not  hope; 
that  she  had  called  him  a  villain;  and  that  she  had  said  that 
one  does  not  in  youth  fool  away  time  with  love. 

Pourquoy,  Amours,  conclure  vueil 
Avec  Espoir  vo  procureur, 
Que  ceste  femme  soit  en  dueil 
Enclose,  &  par  paine  &  douleur 
Gardee  en  tres-griefue  langueur.15 

The  president  of  the  court  then  advises  the  lady  that  if  she  can 
not  excuse  herself  he  will  be  forced  to  impose  sentence.  She 
requests  counsel,  but  no  one  volunteers.  She  then  asks  for 
stay  of  judgment,  which  is  granted.  At  this  point  the  poet 
awakes  from  his  vision. 

Obviously  the  situation  here  is  fundamentally  parallel  to 
that  in  Spenser.  In  both  cases  a  heartless  beauty  is  tried  before 
the  court  of  the  God  of  Love  for  cruelty  to  a  lover  or  lovers;  in 
both  she  is  convicted,  and  in  both  the  extreme  penalty  is  not 

13  Op.  ci(.,  p.  697. 

14  Op.  cit.,  p.  697. 
18  Op.  cit.,  p.  709. 
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enforced,  being  in  the  one  case  modified  to  a  severe  penance  and 
in  the  other  withheld.  The  twelve  presidents  in  Chartier's 
poem  may  be  said  to  correspond  roughly  to  the  jury  impanelled 
in  the  Court  of  Cupid.  Charges  are  preferred  in  the  one  by 
Desir  with  the  concurrence  of  Espoir  and  in  the  other  by 
Infamie  and  Despight.  The  indictment  in  each  is  substantially 
the  same.  La  belle  Dame  is  the  prototype  of  Mirabella.  Spen 
ser  has  appropriated  the  cruel  beauty  of  Chartier's  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci,  or  Sir  Richard  Ros's  version  of  the  same,16 
but  his  treatment  of  the  theme  is  less  vital  and  less  picturesque 
because  the  whole  scene  in  the  Faerie  Queene  is  apparently  a 
summary  used  to  explain  the  character  and  plight  of  Mirabella 
rather  than  a  complete,  first-hand  narrative.17 

In  the  trial  of  Duessa  before  Mercilla  (F.  ^.,  V,  ix,  36  ff.) 
the  same  literary  device  is  employed,  but  in  the  latter  case  legal 
terminology  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  political  allegory. 
That  we  have  in  this  episode  a  thinly  veiled,  allegorized  repre 
sentation  of  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  makes  the  use  of 
judicial  machinery  particularly  opportune.  When  Prince 
Arthur  and  Sir  Artegall  arrive  at  the  palace,  the  trial  is  already 
in  progress.  The  royal  judge  halts  proceedings  long  enough 
to  welcome  her  guests  and  give  them  seats  of  honor  at  her  side. 
The  prisoner  is  brought  to  the  bar.  Zele  the  prosecutor  charges 
her  with  high  treason.  She  is  further  arraigned  and  condemned 
in  turn  by  Kingdomes  Care,  Authority,  Law  of  Nations, 
Religion,  Peoples  Cry,  Commons  Sute,  and  Justice.  On  the 

"With  F.  §>.,  VI,  vii,  30  and  VI,  viii,  21,  for  example,  compare  the 
Middle  English  translation  of  La  belle  Dame  sans  Merci,  vv.  309-316  and 
325-332,  and  note  the  emphasis  placed  upon  personal  freedom  by  both 
ladies.  The  text  of  Ros's  translation  may  be  found  in  Political,  Religious, 
and  Love  Poems,  ed.  by  Furnivall  for  E.E.T.S.,  pp.  80  ff. 

17  Dodge  (P.M.L.A.,  1897,  p.  204)  compares  the  Mirabella  episode  (F.  ^., 
VI,  vii,  28  ff.)  with  Lidia's  story  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  (xxxiv,  11-43).  I* 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  latter  we  have  no  trial  in  a  court  of 
love.  The  parallel  lies  only  in  the  punishment  of  the  cruel  beauty  for  dis 
daining  love  and  in  the  lesson  conveyed  thereby.  The  episode  of  Mirabella 
as  a  whole  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  type  of  story  called  by  Neilson  The 
Purgatory  of  Cruel  Beauties  (Romania,  vol.  29,  1900,  pp.  85  ff.). 
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other  hand,  she  is  defended  by  Pittie,  Regard  of  Womanhead, 
Daunger,  Nobilitie  of  Birth  and  Griefe.  To  counteract  the 
sympathy  excited  by  the  defense,  Zele  now  brings  forward 
Ate,  goddess  of  Discord,  together  with  Murder,  Sedition, 
Incontinence  of  Lyfe,  Adulterie,  and  Impietie.  Immediately 
there  is  a  general  cry  for  judgment  against  the  prisoner.  But 
Mercilla  wavers  for  a  moment  between  justice  and  pity,  and 
then  rising  abruptly  leaves  the  court. 

Certain  features  of  this  allegorical  trial  are  paralleled  in 
Holland's  Court  of  Venus  (c.  I56o).18  Though  differing  in 
detail  the  two  scenes  are  alike  in  their  adherence  to  elaborate 
legal  form.  In  an  argument  between  Hope  and  Despair  over 
the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  love,  Hope  is  worsted. 
Venus  comes  to  the  aid  of  her  knight  and  orders  Despair  before 
her  court  to  answer  a  charge  of  blasphemy  against  love.  The 
goddess  sends  Nemesis,  her  sheriff,  to  summon  the  culprit. 
As  an  interested  party  to  the  proceedings  Venus  declines  to 
act  as  judge  and  appoints  Lady  Rhamnusia  in  her  stead. 
Venus  assumes  the  role  of  prosecutor.  After  a  long  search 
for  counsel  Despair  finally  secures  the  services  of  Vesta.  The 
clerk  is  Fremmitnes  and  the  "sergiands"  are  Rigour,  Impa- 
cience,  Evill  Will,  and  Unkindness.  The  "assyis,"  or  jury, 
consists  of  twenty-five  famous  women  of  mythology  including 
Dione  the  mother  of  Venus.  As  spectators  are  gathered  the 
celebrated  women  of  history  and  mythology.  In  the  capacity 
of  attorney  for  Despair  Vesta  vainly  challenges  a  number  of 
the  jury — notably  Dione — as  incompetent.  The  indictment 
as  read  charges  Despair  with  having  slain  Hope  and  slandered 
Venus.  Vesta  answers  the  first  charge  by  pointing  to  the  knight, 
who  stands  there  alive,  and  the  second,  by  attempting  to  prove 
that  love  is  the  root  of  all  mischance.  After  long  arguments  by 
Vesta  and  Venus  the  case  goes  to  the  jury.  This  body  com 
mends  both  Venus  and  Vesta  and  tempers  the  verdict  of  guilty 
with  recommendation  to  the  mercy  of  the  court.  Venus  is 

»»  Edited  for  S.T.S.  by  Rev.  W.  Gregor,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1884. 
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finally  appeased  and  court  adjourns  for  a  feast  and  tourna 
ment. 

We  note  that  both  in  Spenser  and  Holland  a  woman  acts  as 
judge,  and  in  both  a  throne  is  endangered;  for,  as  Nemesis  says 
in  Holland's  poem,  "this  caus  concernis  the  croun"  (v.  890). 
The  functions  of  Order  and  Nemesis  as  officers  of  the  court  are 
similar.19  Attention  may  be  called  to  certain  differences  in 
procedure.  In  Rolland  Venus  quits  the  chair  of  state  to  con 
duct  the  prosecution  in  person;  whereas,  in  Spenser  Zele  acts  for 
the  queen.  In  Rolland  we  have  trial  by  jury,  but  in  Spenser  the 
decision  rests  with  Mercilla.  But  since  in  the  Court  of  Venus 
the  defendant  is  turned  over  to  the  goddess  for  punishment,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  in  both  cases  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  injured  sovereign.  In  both,  also,  there  are 
advocates  for  the  defendant,  the  role  of  Pittie  and  the  rest 
corresponding  to  that  of  Vesta.  The  spectators  in  Rolland  are 
chiefly  women;  whereas,  in  Spenser  the  distinguished  guests 
are  men.  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  court  we  find  Arthur  him 
self,  but  in  the  former  "Guanour"  his  queen.  The  two  trials 
are  alike  in  the  indefiniteness  of  the  ending.  The  postponement 
o  sentence  in  thi  case  of  Duessa  is  also  noticeably  similar  to 
the  stay  of  judgment  in  Le  P  arlement  d'  Amour 

The  adaptation  of  court  of  love  material  to  the  needs  of 
the  masque  marks  an  interesting  stage  in  the  earlier  develop 
ment  of  this  dramatic  form.  The  fusion  of  the  two  is  not 
unnatural  in  view  of  the  resemblances  between  the  early  proces 
sions  and  triumphs  of  Cupid  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  masque 
on  the  other.  In  a  general  way  the  Masque  of  Cupid  which 
Britomart  witnesses  in  the  House  of  Busirane  (F.  j^.,  Ill,  xii, 
3-26)  resembles  what  may  be  styled  the  processional  form  of 
the  court  of  love.20  In  broad  outline  the  picture  is  simply  this: 

19  Cf.  also  the  Serjeants  Rigour,  Impacience,  Evil  Will,  and  Unkindness. 

20  Spenser's  indebtedness  to  mediaeval  forms  is  well  illustrated  in  his 
fondness  for  processions.    Cf.  the  procession  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  the 
House  of  Pride  (F.  ^.,  I,  iv,  17-37),  tne  procession  of  the  Seasons  in  the 
Court  of  Nature  (F.  Q.t  VII,  vii,  28-31),  and  the  dance  of  the  satyrs  (F.  ^., 
III,  x,  43-44)- 
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Heralded  by  entrancing  music  and  other  manifestations  of  joy, 
the  God  of  Love  comes  riding  in  state  attended  by  an  entourage 
composed  of  his  devoted  followers  and  the  victims  of  his  war 
fare.  We  find  an  example  of  the  type  as  early  as  the  De 
Amore  of  Andreas  Capellanus.21  In  the  passage  referred  to,  a 
knight  tells  how  while  riding  in  a  plain  he  saw  "hominem  prae- 
cedentem  et  in  spectabili  equo  nimis  formoso  sedentem  aureo 
diademate  coronatum."22  Following  the  god  (for  it  was  Cupid) 
came  a  cavalcade  of  charming  ladies  mounted  on  splendid 
horses.  They  were  elegantly  attired  and  each  one  was  at 
tended  by  three  knights.  A  body  of  horsemen  in  the  rear 
protected  them  from  harm.  After  these  came  a  second  group 
of  women  so  beset  by  the  men  who  sought  to  serve  them  that 
their  attentions  were  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  The 
third  and  last  group  was  composed  of  women  beautiful,  indeed, 
but  meanly  attired  and  mounted  on  limping,  outlandish  nags. 
These  made  their  miserable  way  unaccompanied  through  the 
choking  dust  stirred  up  by  those  ahead.  The  point  of  emphasis 
is  the  punishment  visited  upon  those  who  reject  love.  In 
Spenser  the  purpose  is  the  same,  though  the  details  are  dif 
ferent.23 

Another  example  of  the  Court  of  Cupid  in  procession  is 
found  in  La  Panthere  cf  Amors  of  Nicole  de  Margival.24  The 
poet  is  alone  in  a  forest  when  he  hears  the  strains  of  melodious 
music  played  on  various  kinds  of  instruments  with  vocal 
accompaniment.  He  beholds  a  great  company  approaching. 
They  are  singing,  dancing,  and  sporting.  In  the  crowd  he 
observes  one  of  noble,  erect  bearing  and  gracious  mien.  This 
personage  carries  a  sceptre  and  wears  a  jeweled  crown.  He  is 
mounted  on  a  courser  with  trappings  of  gold  and  attended  by 
three  "chevaliers."  After  him  come  groups  of  ladies,  knights, 

21Trojel's  edition,  Copenhagen,  1892,  pp.  91  ff. 

22  Op.  cit.,  p.  92. 

23  Cf.  Neilson,  'The  Purgatory  of  Cruel  Beauties,  Romania,  vol.  29,  1900 
pp.  85  ff. 

24  Edited  for  Soc.  des  anc.  Textesfr.  by  H.  A.  Todd,  Paris,  1883. 
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squires,  clerks,  and  people  of  all  conditions  who  are  loyal  to 
their  leader.  The  poet  accosts  the  company,  learns  that  it  is 
the  court  of  Cupid,  and  is  induced  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  god. 
Compare  also  the  scene  in  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis, 
where  the  lover  swoons  before  Venus: 

Me  thoghte  I  sih  tofor  myn  hed 
Cupide  with  his  bowe  bent, 
And  lich  unto  a  Parlement, 
Which  were  ordeigned  for  the  nones, 
With  him  cam  al  the  world  at  ones 
Of  gentil  folk  that  whilom  were 
Lovers,  I  sih  hem  alle  there 
Forth  with  Cupide  in  sondri  routes. 
(VIII,  2452-2459). 

Accompanied  by  music  and  dancing  they  march  forth  in  two 
companies  captained  respectively  by  Youth  and  Age.  In  the 
first  are  the  famous  young  lovers  of  mediaeval  legend  and 
classical  mythology,  and  in  the  second,  the  maturer  lovers— 
such  as  David  and  Ovid — of  biblical  and  classical  lore.25 

With  the  scenes  sketched  above  compare  the  procession  in 
the  House  of  Busirane  (F.  ^.,  III,  xii,  3-26).  Standing  on  the 
alert  Britomart  beholds  a  jolly  company  of  minstrels,  bards,  and 
rhymers  march  forth  with  music  and  singing,  while  a  sweet 
harmony  fills  the  air.  Following  these  comes  a  group  of  twelve 
personifications  symbolizing  the  qualities  and  emotions  pre 
ceding  and  accompanying  love.  Next  appears  Amoret.  After 
her  comes  blind  Cupid  riding  on  a  lion  and  flourishing  his 
darts.  In  his  wake  a  rascal  rout  of  personifications  represent 
ing  the  evil  effects  of  love  bring  up  the  rear.  The  whole 
procession  marches  around  the  room  three  times  and  then  dis 
appears  into  the  forbidden  chamber  from  which  it  had  emerged. 

26  In  Douglas'  Pa/ice  of  Honour  (Works,  vol.  I,  pp.  16  ff.)  we  have  a  similar 
procession  of  the  courts  of  Venus  and  Cupid  combined.  With  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  angelic  music  the  poet  sees  a  gilded  chariot  in  which 
rides  Venus  and  with  her  the  eyeless  Cupid  bearing  bow  and  darts.  They 
are  attended  by  Mars  and  the  conventional  aggregation  of  lovers  from 
mediaeval  and  classical  lore.  Cf.  also  the  Assembly  of  Ladies  and  the  Flower 
and  the  Leaf  (Skeat,  Chaucerian  Pieces,  pp.  361  ff.). 
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In  addition  to  the  processional  feature  another  influence 
observable  in  the  Masque  of  Cupid  is  that  of  the  triumph. 
The  picture  of  Cupid  riding  in  triumphal  procession  and  dis 
playing  the  spoils  of  his  conquests,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Roman  conqueror  returned  to  enjoy  the  signal  honor  awarded 
the  victor,  occurs  as  early  as  Ovid's  Amores  (I,  ii,  19-48). 26 
TheLatin  poet,  addressing  the  god,  phrases  the  idea  thus: 

Necte  comam  myrto,  maternas  iunge  columbas; 

qui  deceat,  currum  vitricus  ipse  dabit, 
inque  dato  curru,  populo  clamante  triumphum, 

stabis  et  adiunctas  arte  movebis  aves. 
ducentur  capti  iuvenes  captaeque  puellae; 

haec  tibi  magnificus  pompa  triumphus  erit. 
ipse  ego,  praeda  recens,  factum  modo  vulnus  habebo 

et  nova  captiva  vincula  mente  feram   (vv.  23-30). 

With  this  compare  the  scene  in  Spenser.  Following  a  group  of 
personified  figures  comes  the  captive  Amoret,  her  heart 
transfixed  with  Cupid's  dart.  Behind  h~er*~rTdes  the  "Winged 
God"  himself. 

His  blindfold  eies  he  bad  a  while  unbinde, 
That  his  proud  spoile  of  that  same  dolorous 
Faire  dame  he  might  behold  in  perfect  kinde, 
Which  scene,  he  much  rejoyced  in  his  cruell  minde. 
Of  which  ful  prowd,  him  selfe  up  rearing  hye, 
He  looked  round  about  with  sterne  disdayne, 
And  did  survay  his  goodly  company. 

(F.  £.,  III,  xii,  22-23). 

Both  in  Ovid  and  in  Spenser  the  fundamental  idea  is  the  same: 
the  God  of  Love  rides  in  triumph  with  his  followers  and  captive 
victims  or  victim  and  gloats  over  the  spoils  of  victory.  In 
Ovid  the  poet  specifies  himself  as  a  wounded  captive;  in 
Spenser  it  is  Amoret.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  god's  conduct 
inspires  terror  in  his  crew.  Ovid  declares: 

Omnia  te  metuent  (v.  33). 

26  There  are  indications  that  the  conception  caught  Spenser's  fancy  very 
early.  See  An  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Love,  vv.  1 8,  40-42,  and  137,  and  Amoretti 
19. 
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Spenser  says  that  Cupid  shook  his  darts  full  dreadfully, 

that  all  did  quake, 

And  clapt  on  hye  his  coulourd  winges  twaine, 
That  all  his  many  it  affraide  did  make. 
(F.  $,  III,  xii,  23). 

Moreover,  in  Ovid  personified  abstractions  typifying  the  quali 
ties  accompanying  chaste  love,  but  opposed  to  Cupid,  are  led 
in  chains: 

Mens  Bona  ducetur  manibus  post  terga  retortis, 
et  Pudor,  et  castris  quidquid  Amoris  obest. 
(Am.,  I,  ii,  31-32). 

In  Spenser  chaste  love  itself — incarnate  in  Amoret — is  led 
captive.  Other  personifications  are  common  to  both.  Ovid 
says: 

blanditiae  comites  tibi  erunt  Errorque  Furorque 
adsidue  partes  turba  secuta  tuas. 

(Am.,  I,  ii,  35-36). 

With  the  Latin  Furor  compare  Spenser's  Fury,  and  with  the 
whole  passage  just  quoted  compare  the  following  from  Spenser: 

Behind  him  [Cupid]  was  Reproch,  Repentaunce, 
Shame  . 


And  after  them  a  rude  confused  rout 
Of  persons  flockt,  whose  names  is  hard  to  read. 
(F.  £,  III,  xii,  24-25)-" 

The  popularity  of  the  "triumph"  in  Renaissance  literature 
dates  from  Petrarch,  who  elaborated  the  form  and  gave  it 
the  dignity  of  a  literary  genre.  In  the  Trionfo  d' Amore  and 
Trionfodella  Castitd  taken  together,  we  have  a  situation  rather 
closely  parallel  to  Spenser's  triumphal  march  of  Cupid  and  his 
disappearance  before  the  advance  of  Britomart,  who  finally 
overcomes  Busirane,  the  agent  of  Cupid,  and  frees  his  tortured 

27  Observe  that  Spenser's  phrase — "rude  confused  rout" — is  an  excellent 
translation  of  Ovid's  "turba." 
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victim  from  thraldom  to  sensual  love.28  In  the  first  of  Pe 
trarch's  poems  Cupid  again  plays  the  role  of  the  Roman  con 
queror: 

Vidi  un  vittorioso  e  sommo  duce, 

Pur  com'  un  di  color  che'n  Campidoglio 

Triunfal  carro  a  gran  gloria  conduce  (I,  13-1 5)." 

28  It  is  not  denied  that  certain  elements  in  the  situation  are  paralleled 
in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  in  which  it  is  perfectly  conventional  for  a  knight 
to  force  his  way  into  an  enchanted  castle  and  rescue  a  captive  maiden  from 
a  sorcerer.    Tatlock  (Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  1906,  p.  240 — footnote)  suggests  a 
parallel  between  the  Masque  of  Cupid  and  the  procession  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  in  Gower's  Mirour  de  L'Omme  (vv.  841-948).    This  Lowes  (P.M.  L.A., 
1914,  p.  438 — footnote)  rightly  questions.    Tatlock  adds  that  "other  ele 
ments  in  the  mask  are  borrowed  from  the  Amadis  de  Gaula,  ii,  21,  where 
Briolania  is  in  the  Firm  Island."    If  by  the  term  "mask"  is  meant  the  episode 
of  Britomart  in  the  House  of  Busirane,  the  observation  has  point.    Some  of 
the  elements  borrowed  possibly  from  the  Amadis  or  from  similar  sources  are 
that  entrance  to  the  enchanted  chamber  is  forbidden,  that  melodious  music  is 
heard,  and  that  Briolania's  loyalty  (like  Britomart's  chastity)  proves  to  be 
an  open  sesame  where  others  have  failed.    Also,  Amadis  and  Oriana  later 
demonstrate  their  loyalty  by  entering  the  Forbidden  Chamber  and  breaking 
the  enchantment.     Warton   (Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser, 
London,  1807,  vol.  II,  p.  192)  says  that  the  fire-barrier  in  Spenser's  descrip 
tion  is  found  in  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  and  that  other  features 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  Black  Castle  and  Enchanted  Fountain. 
The  reference  is  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  enchanted  lamps  in  the  castle 
can  only  be  put  out  with  water  brought  from  the  enchanted  fountain  by  a 
virgin.     When  the  chaste  Rosana  accomplishes  this  feat,  the  necromancer 
flees  and  the  enchantment  vanishes  along  with  the  devils  and  monsters  amid 
clouds,  storms,   thunder  and  lightning.     Thereupon  St.   George   and   his 
companions  awake  from  their  trance  on  the  enchanted  bed.     See  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  London,  1680,  Part  II,  Ch.  ix. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  fire-barrier  is  also  found  in  the 
court  of  love  allegories.  In  the  French  version  of  the  mediaeval  Latin 
Disputatis  inter  Cor  et  Oculum  (Latin  Poems  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  ed. 
by  TJ  Wright,  London,  1841,  p.  319),  Pity  leads  Eye  and  Heart  to  the  abode 
of  Venus. 

Us  arriverent  en  une  isle, 

Qui  estoit  fermee  d'un  mur 

D'ardans  brandons  par  euvre  habile, 

Pour  ce  qu'il  faisoit  obscur  .... 

29  Quotations  from  the  "triumphs"  follow  the  text  of  Mestica  in  Le  rime 
di  Francesco  Petrarca,  Firenze,  1896,  pp.  521  ff. 
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The  description  of  the  god  as  the  commanding  figure  corre 
sponds  closely  to  Spenser's  account: 

Quattro  destrier  via  piuche  neve  bianchi; 
Sopr*  un  carro  di  foco  un  garzon  crude 
Con  arco  in  mano  e  con  saette  a'  fianchi; 
Contra  le  qual  non  val  elmo,  ne  scudo: 
Sopra  gli  omeri  avea  sol  due  grand  '  ali 
Di  color  mille,  e  tutto  1'altro  ignudo; 
Dintorno  innumerabili  mortali, 
Parte  presi  in  battaglia  e  parte  uccisi, 
Parte  feriti  di  pungenti  strali  (I,  22-30). 

As  in  Spenser,  the  god  carries  the  conventional  equipment; 
and  the  spoils  of  victory  are  displayed  for  the  glory  of  the 
conqueror.30 

In  the  Trionfo  della  Castttd  the  victorious  God  of  Love 
measures  arms  with  Chastity: 

Non  con  altro  romor  di  petto  dansi 

Duo  Icon  feri,  o  duo  folgori  ardenti 
Ch'a  cielo  e  terra  e  mar  dar  luogo  fansi, 

30  For  other  evidences  of  the  persistence  of  the  Triumph  of  Cupid  see 
Colonna,  The  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dream,  ed.  by  Lang,  p.  202;  Feuillerat,  The 
Loseley  MSS,  Louvain,  1914,  pp.  93-94;  and  Collier,  Annals  of  the  Stage, 
I,  p.  69.  Moreover,  Todd  (Works  of  Spenser,  London,  1805,  vol.  II,  p.  civ) 
in  a  note  to  Warton  states  his  belief  that  Spenser  may  have  been  indebted 
to  Barnabe  Riche's  Travailes  and  Adventures  of  Don  Simonides  (1584),  from 
which  he  quotes  as  follows: 

"The  walls  were  hanged  with  tapestrie  furnished  with  orient  colours, 
throughly  beautified  with  pearle  and  stone,  wherein  was  worthely  wrought 
The  Triumphes  of  Cupide  with  the  hole  Captaines  and  Servitours  of  his 
ret\nev/e;Suspition,  Adm\ra\\;lealousie,  Captaine  Generall;  Lookes,  Cannon- 
shot;  Desire,  Maister  Gunner;  the  principal  Soldiours,  foolish  Lovers,  &  C." 
Warton  himself  in  the  passage  annotated  by  Todd  contends  that  Spenser 
saw  the  characters  in  the  Masque  of  Cupid  with  his  own  eyes  in  the  enter 
tainments  of  his  age.  In  the  light  of  the  quotation  from  Riche,  is  there  not 
at  least  a  probability  that  Spenser  saw  these  figures  or  similar  ones  also 
wrought  in  the  tapestries  adorning  the  walls  in  the  great  castles  of  Elizabe- 
than  England?  Cf.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  24: 

Her  yvorie  forhead,  full  of  bountie  brave, 

Like  a  broad  table  did  it  selfe  dispred, 

For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave, 

And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  god-hed. 
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Ch'i'  vidi  Amor  contutti  suoi  argomenti 
Mover  contra  colei  di  ch'io  ragiono, 
E  lei  piu  presta  assai  che  fiamma  o  vend. 

Non  fan  si  grande  e  si  terribil  suono 

Etna  qualor  da  Encelado  e  piu  scossa, 
Scilla  e  Cariddi  quand'  irate  sono, 

Che  via  maggior  in  su  la  prima  mossa 

Non  fosse  del  dubbioso  e  grave  assalto, 
Ch'i'non  credo  ridir  sappia,  ne  possa  (vv.  19-30). 

Cupid's  thunderous  attack  recalls  the  approach  of  the  god  and 
the  elemental  disturbances  preceding  and  accompanying  his 
appearance  before  the  unshaken  Britomart.  As  night  came  on, 

She  heard  a  shrilling  trompet  sound  alowd, 

Signe  of  nigh  battaill,  or  got  victory: 

Nought  therewith  daunted  was  her  courage  prowd, 

But  rather  stird  to  cruell  enmity, 

Expecting  ever  when  some  foe  she  might  descry. 

With  that,  an  hideous  storme  of  winde  arose, 
With  dreadfull  thunder  and  lightning  atwixt, 
And  an  earthquake,  as  if  it  streight  would  lose 
The  worlds  foundations  from  his  centre  fixt: 
A  direfull  stench  of  smoke  and  sulphure  mixt 
Ensewd,  whose  noyaunce  fild  the  fearefull  sted, 
From  the  fourth  howre  of  night  untill  the  sixt; 
Yet  the  bold  Britonesse  was  nought  ydred, 
Though  much  emmov'd,  but  stedfast  still  persevered. 
(F.  &,  HI,  xii,  1-2). 

In  Petrarch  the  god  threatens  with  his  weapons: 

Quel  vincitor,  che  primo  era  a  1'offesa, 

Da  man  dritta  lo  stral,  da  1'altra  1'arco, 

E  la  corda  a  1'orecchia  avea  gia  tesa  (vv.  34-36). 

In  Spenser  Cupid  marshals  his  "evill  ordered  trayne"  and 

With  that  the  darts  which  his  right  hand  did 

straine 

Full  dreadfully  he  shooke,  that  all  did  quake. 
(F.  $,  III,  xii,  23). 

In  Petrarch  the  darts  of  Cupid  are  harmless  against  Chastity: 
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Che  gia  in  fredda  onestate  erano  estinti 
I  dorati  suoi  strali  accesi  in  fiamma 
D'amorosa  beltade  e'n  piacer  tinti. 
(vv.  67-69). 

Likewise,  in  Spenser  Cupid  and  his  crew  vanish  before  the  ad 
vance  of  Britomart,  and  Busirane,  the  emissary  of  the  god, 
unable  to  use  his  knife  against  the  champion  of  chastity,  is 
struck  down  (F.  j^.,  Ill,  xii,  30,  32-34).  In  Petrarch  Chastity 
overcomes  Cupid  and  binds  him  with  a  chain: 

D'un  bel  diaspro  era  ivi  una  colonna, 
A  la  qual  d'una  in  mezzo  Lete  infusa 

Catena  di  diamante  e  di  topazio, 

Che  s'usd  fra  le  donne,  oggi  non  s'usa, 
Legar  il  vidi,  e  fame  quello  strazio 

Che  basto  ben  a  mill'  altre  vendette: 

Ed  io  per  me  ne  fui  contento  e  sazio. 
(vv.  120-126). 

So  in  Spenser  Britomart  binds  Busirane  with  the  chain  which 
had  held  Amoret  and  leads  him  away  a  captive  (F.  Q.,  III,  xii, 
41).  Finally,  to  these  similarities  of  detail  should  be  added  the 
fact  that  both  in  Spenser  and  in  Petrarch  the  theme  is  the 
conflict  between  Cupid  and  Chastity,  which  ends  in  the 
•ignominious  defeat  of  the  arrogant  God  of  Love. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  motive  of  the  triumph  of  chastity 
over  love  became  very  popular  during  Elizabeth's  reign  and 
was  accordingly  overworked  to  the  point  of  banality.  Spenser, 
therefore,  in  making  his  contribution  to  the  fad  was  doubtless 
influenced  not  only  by  Petrarch  but  also — and  probably  more 
immediately — by  the  vogue  of  the  theme  in  his  own  day. 
This  influence  may  have  reached  him  either  through  con 
temporary  literature,  through  entertainments  and  spectacles, 
or  through  both  of  these  channels.  An  illustration  from  con 
temporary  literature  is  Barnabe  Googe's  Cupido  Conquered*1 
which  was  published  in  1563  and  which  offers  several  sugges 
tive  parallels  to  Spenser's  episode.  In  a  dream  Mercury  con 
ducts  the  author  through  the  air  and  abandons  him  near  a 

31  Arber,  English  Reprints,  London,  1871,  vol.  4,  pp.  107  ff. 
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castle.  He  enters  and  views  the  stories  painted  on  the  walls. 
The  castle  is  apparently  a  temple  of  Diana,  for  at  this  moment 
a  messenger  rushes  in  and  presents  himself  before  the  goddess, 
as  she  sits  in  state  surrounded  by  Dido,  Hippolitus,  and  other 
virgin  lovers  from  classical  mythology.  The  personifications 
Continence,  Labour,  and  Abstinence  are  also  in  attendance. 
The  messenger  brings  word  that  a  Prince  has  invaded  and  laid 
waste  the  realm.  He  describes  the  invader: 

The  Captaine  chyfe  in  Charyot  ryde  with  pompe 

and  stately  Pryde, 
With  Bow  in  hand  of  glistering  gold,  and  Quyver 

by  his  syde.32 

Hippolitus  declares  that  the  enemy  is  no  other  than  the  God 
of  Love  himself.  Diana  orders  him  to  march  against  the 
invader.  Hippolitus  collects  an  army  of  personified  abstrac 
tions  and  goes  to  meet  the  god.  The  latter's  train  soon  appears. 
At  the  head  marches  "drowsy  Idlenes"  and  "vyle  Exces":33 

Behynde  them  all,  the  blynded  God, 

doth  com  in  Charyot  fayre, 
With  ragying  flames  flong  rounde  about 

he  pestres  all  the  ayre. 
And  after  hym,  for  tryumphe  leades 

a  thousande  wounded  Harts, 
That  gush  abrode  hot  streams  of  blud 

new  persed  with  his  Dartes  .  .  .  .34 

Hippolitus  launches  an  attack  and  a  hot  fight  ensues.  Cupid 
is  finally  defeated  and  his  army  put  to  flight.  The  god  himself 
submits  and  begs  for  his  life.  At  this  point  the  author  wakes. 
Another  contemporary  example  of  the  invading  Cupid  in 
conflict  with  the  forces  of  Chastity  is  found  in  Lyly's  Gallathea 
(1584-5?).  In  disguise  the  god  enters  the  forest  and  plays 

320/>.  «'/.,  p.  1 1 8. 

33  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  125: 

"Then  Fancie  flyes  Incontinence  .  .  ." 

This  line  in  the  description  of  the  battle  that  follows  is  obscure,  but  it  seems 
to  indicate  that  Incontinence  is  also  of  Cupid's  camp. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  123.    Note  that  in  Spenser  the  order  is  reversed  and  Amoret 
with  bleeding  heart  exposed  is  made  to  march  in  front  of  Cupid. 
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havoc  among  Diana's  nymphs  till  the  goddess,  discovering  the 
mischief  and  guessing  the  cause,  sends  out  a  follower  to  capture 
the  intruder.  He  is  brought  in,  threatened  with  dire  punish 
ment,  and  made  to  untie  love-knots.  Venus  appeals  to  Nep 
tune,  who  secures  the  restoration  of  Cupid  and  brings  about 
a  truce  in  the  age-long  feud  between  Venus  and  Diana. 

An  instance  of  the  second  possible  source  of  direct  influence 
upon  Spenser — viz.,  the  Triumph  of  Chastity  represented  in 
contemporary  sports  and  entertainments— is  recorded  by 
Nichols.35  At  entertainments  for  the  Queen  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  in  1579  a  show  was  presented,  in  which  Cupid  wander 
ing  in  the  world  met  with  Dame  Chastity.  With  her  four 
maids — Modesty,  Temperance,  Good  Exercise,  and  Shame- 
fastnes — Chastity  set  upon  Cupid,  threw  him  out  of  his  coach, 
despoiled  him  of  his  cloak  and  the  emblems  of  his  godhead, 
and  took  away  his  bow  and  arrows.  Chastity  then  mounted 
the  coach  and  riding  to  the  Queen  presented  her  with  the 
god's  weapons.  Cupid,  now  in  disgrace,  wandered  on  till  he 
fell  in  with  Wantonness  and  Riot.  In  their  company  he  took 
his  departure. 

Returning  specifically  to  the  performance  which  Britomart 
witnessed  in  the  House  of  Busirane  and  concentrating  attention 
upon  it  as  a  separate  entity,  we  observe  at  once  that  Spenser 
himself  calls  it  the  Masque  of  Cupid;  and,  however  clearly 
modified  by  the  peculiarly  court  of  love  elements  discussed 
above,  a  masque  it  remains.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that 
when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  historical  development 
of  the  type,  Spenser's  production  belongs  neither  to  the 
rudimentary  form  in  which  the  dance  was  the  chief  feature 
nor  to  the  mature  literary  type  perfected  by  Jonson,  but  to 
an  intermediate  stage — to  the  masque  as  Spenser  knew  and  saw 
it  during  the  period  preceding  his  departure  for  Ireland. 
Warton  long  ago  expressed  the  conviction  that  in  his  vivid 
visualization  of  the  figures  in  the  masque  Spenser  must  have 

34  Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresses,  London,  1788,  vol.  II,  1579,  pp.  64  ff. 
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been  writing  from  the  memory  of  what  he  had  seen.36  This 
view  is  borne  out  by  references  in  the  poet's  work  to  pageants 
and  shows,  which  indicate  that  he  was  definitely  impressed  by 
the  spectacles  that  formed  so  large  a  part  of  public  and  private 
entertainment  in  the  Elizabethan  Age.  In  introducing  a  series 
of  visions  in  sonnet  form  into  the  Ruines  of  Time  Spenser 
describes  them  as  "tragicke  pageants"  which  appeared  as 
strange  sights  before  his  eyes  (vv.  489-490).  In  the  sonnets 
dedicatory  to  the  Faerie  Queene  he  says  that  Lord  Howard, 
who  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada,  shall 

In  this  same  pageaunt  have  a  worthy  place.37 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  the 
Redcross  Knight  bids  godspeed  to  Sir  Guyon,  "whose  pageant 
next  ensues"  (F.Q.,  II,  i,  33).  Further  on  in  the  same  canto 
Spenser  speaks  of  the  "sad  pageaunts  of  mens  miseries" 
(St.  36).  Again  he  says  more  pointedly: 

Wonder  it  is  to  see  in  diverse  mindes 
How  diversly  Love  doth  his  pageaunts  play. 
(F.  $,  III,  v,  i). 

He  also  alludes  to  Jove's  love  affairs  as  pageants  (F.  j^.,  Ill, 
xi,  35).  The  following  lines  from  Amoretti  54  are  significant: 

Of  this  worlds  theatre  in  which  we  stay, 
My  love,  lyke  the  spectator,  ydly  sits, 
Beholding  me,  that  all  the  pageants  play, 
Disguysing  diversly  my  troubled  wits. 
Sometimes  I  joy,  when  glad  occasion  fits, 
And  mask  in  myrth  lyke  to  a  comedy: 
Soone  after,  when  my  joy  to  sorrow  flits, 
I  waile,  and  make  my  woes  a  tragedy.38 

The  term  "mask"  itself  is  repeatedly  used  by  Spenser  in  the 
sense  of  a  pageant,  disguising,  or  other  dramatic  or  semi- 
dramatic  performance.  An  illustration  of  this  use  is  seen  in 

36  Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser,  vol.  II,  p.  78. 

37  Works,  ed.  by  Dodge,  p.  141. 

38  On  the  basis  of  E.  K.'s  allusion  in  the  gloss  to  the  June  eclogue  of  the 
Shepheardes  Calender  (Works ,  ed.,  by  Dodge,  p.  31)  Spenser  is  thought  to 
have  written  a  series  of  poems  called  Pageaunts. 
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the  passage  just  quoted.  Other  examples  are  given  below.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  May  eclogue  of  the  Shepheardes  Calender 
Palinode  asks: 

Is  not  thilke  the  mery  moneth  of  May, 
When  love  lads  masken  in  fresh  aray? 

In  the  November  eclogue  Colin  says: 

The  mornefull  Muse  in  myrth  now  list  ne  maske, 
As  shee  was  wont  in  youngth  and  sommer  dayes. 
(vv.  19-20). 

In  the  Teares  oj  the  Muses  Thalia  asks  what  has  become  of  the 
delights  of  the  comic  stage, 

In  which  I  late  was  wont  to  raine  as  queene, 
And  maske  in  mirth  with  graces  well  beseene? 
(vv.  179-180). 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene  there  is  apparently  a  fore 
shadowing  of  the  use  of  personifications  in  the  masque.  Who 
is  so  wise,  says  the  poet,  as  to  discern  the  cunning  train 

By  which  Deceipt  doth  maske  in  visour  faire? 
(F.  £,  I,  vii,  i). 

In  Epithalamion  the  poet  says  that  Hymen  is  awake, 

And  long  since  ready  forth  his  maske  to  move, 
With  his  bright  tead  that  flames  with  many  a  flake, 
And  many  a  bachelor  to  waite  on  him, 
In  theyr  fresh  garments  trim  (vv.  26-29). S9 

The  influence  of  the  masque  is  discernible  also  in  the  dance  ot 
the  satyrs  (F.  j^.,  Ill,  x,  44)  .40  In  Astrophel  Spenser  speaks 
of  Sidney  as 

Merily  masking  both  in  bowre  and  hall  (v.  28). 

That  this  is  no  mere  poetic  invention  but  a  statement  of  fact 
can  be  shown  from  contemporary  records.  In  an  entertain 
ment  given  in  1581  the  Castle  of  Beauty  was  attacked  by  a 

39  Cf.  Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It,  V,  iv. 

40  Cf.  the  dance  of  the  Satyrs  in  Jonson's  Masque  of  Qberon. 
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company  of  knights  which  included  Sidney,  Fulke  Grevill, 
and  others  representing  the  children  of  Desire.41 

The  nature  and  extent  of  Spenser's  indebtedness  to  the 
masque  proper  are  clear  and  call  for  no  special  emphasis  here. 
In  the  resume  of  the  story  of  Scudamour  and  Amoret  with  which 
he  begins  the  fourth  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  Spenser  men 
tions  the  occasion  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  masque  and 
recounts  the  events  which  culminated  in  Amoret's  captivity 
and  her  rescue  by  Britomart  at  the  close  of  the  third  book. 
After  Sir  Scudamour's  conquest  of  the  Shield  of  Love  and  his 
consequent  winning  of  Amoret,  the  nuptials  of  the  lovers  were 
held.  But  the  enchanter  Busirane, 

The  very  selfe  same  day  that  she  was  wedded, 
Amidst  the  bridale  feast,  whilest  every  man, 
Surcharg'd  with  wine,  were  heedlesse  and  ill-hedded, 
All  bent  to  mirth  before  the  bride  was  bedded, 
Brought  in  the  Mask  of  Love  which  late  was  showen: 
And  there  the  ladie  ill  of  friends  bestedded, 
By  way  of  sport,  as  oft  in  maskes  is  knowen, 
Conveyed  quite  away  to  living  wight  unknowen. 
(F.  $,  IV,  i,  3). 

Spenser  here  makes  use  of  the  well  known  custom  of  giving 
masques  on  the  occasion  of  celebrated  marriages.42  He 
further  reveals  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  customs 
governing  such  entertainments  in  his  explanation  of  the  rape 
of  Amoret.  To  the  initiated  his  account  would  seem  plausible 
enough  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  according  to  the 
custom  in  such  cases  the  maskers  mingled  with  the  company 
and  invited  them  to  dance.43  Moreover,  on  such  occasions  it 

41  Nichols,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresses,  vol.  II,  1581,  pp.  127  ff. 

42  Evans  notes  that  about  1572  Gascoigne  was  called  in  to  write  words 
for  a  masque  to  be  performed  at  a  double  marriage  in  the  family  of  Viscount 
Montacute.    English  Masques,  pp.  xxvii  ff. 

43  In  an  oft-quoted  passage  from  Hall  we  are  told  that  on  Epiphany  night, 
1513,  the  maskers  came  in  and  desired  the  ladies  to  dance.    Some  danced  and 
some  refused  because  at  that  time  the  custom  was  new.     "And  after  thei 
daunced  and  commoned  together,  as  the  fashion  of  the  maskes  is,  thei  toke 
their  leave  and  departed "  Chronicle,  London,  1809,  p.  526. 
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was  the  custom — "By  way  of  sport,  as  oft  in  maskes  is  knowen" 
— to  abduct  the  bride.44  That  lovers  used  the  disguise  afforded 
by  the  masque,  not  only  to  meet  their  ladies,  but  also  to  steal 
them  away  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  students  of 
Shakespeare.45 

Certain  introductory  features  of  Spenser's  masque  require 
some  notice  at  this  point.  As  Britomart  kept  her  silent  vigil  in 
the  darkness, 

She  heard  a  shrilling  trompet  sound  aloud, 

Signe  of  nigh  battail,  or  got  victory    (F.  Q.,  Ill,  xii,  i). 

The  entrance  of  a  pageant  or  masque  was  often  announced  by 
the  blowing  of  a  trumpet.46  Immediately  following  the  blast  a 
violent  storm  arose,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.47 

44  To  one  who  understood  the  rules  of  the  game  the  successful  use  of  the 
ruse  in  the  abduction  of  Amoret  would  imply  no  reflection  on  the  gallantry 
or  alertness  of  Scudamour,  for  according  to  Martial  d'Auvergne  among  the 
ordinances  governing  the  performance  of  such  shows  was  the  following: 

Item,  que  pendant  que  les  dictz  masques  danceront  ou  entretiendront 
les  demoyselles,  est  estroictement  deffendu  a  tous  marys,  &  amys,  d'  em- 
pescher  iceux  masques  en  leur  parler,  ny  escouter,  ou  approcher  d'eceux 
masques  &  damoyselles  de  six  piedz  pres,  de  ne  regarder  ou  faire  signe 
auxdictes  damoyselles  de  se  retirer,  sur  peine  d'estre  declares  jaloux  (Les 
arrets  d' amours,  Amsterdam,  1731,  p.  473). 

45  In  Romeo  and  Juliet  Romeo  goes  to  the  masquerade  ball  at  Capulet's 
in  order  to  meet  Rosaline  (I,  ii,  97-98).     In  the  last  act  of  Merry  Wives 
Fenton,  the  favored  lover,  circumvents  the  scheming  parents  and  steals 
Nan  Page  during  the  performance  of  a  fairy  anti-masque.    The  point  is  noted 
by  Odell,  The  Masques  in  Shakespeare's  Plays,  U.  of  C.  Diss.,  Chicago,  1911, 
PP-  23  ff- 

46  In  one  of  the  entertainments  given  in  honor  of  Katherine,  wife  to 
Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII,  in  the  year  1501,  a  number  of 
disguised  knights  danced  sundry  dances  and  stood  aside.    "And  then  blewe 
vp  the  Trumpettes  and  therwith  came  in  a  goodly  pageant  .  .  .  ."  (Quoted 
from  Harleian  MS  69  by  Reyher,  Les  Masques  Anglais,  p.  503.) 

47  While  it  is  true  that  such  phenomena  are  a  part  of  the  supernatural 
machinery  of  the  enchanters  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  it  is  also  evident 
that  this  material  had  likewise  been  appropriated  by  the  public  shows, 
masques  and  pageants.     For  example,  in  the  Revels'  Accounts  for  1571-2 
we  find  the  following  entry: 
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Spenser  relates  that  soon  afterward  a  "stormy  whirlwind" 
blew  open  the  iron  wicket  of  the  inner  room,  and  there  issued 
forth  "a  grave  personage," 

That  in  his  hand  a  braunch  of  laurell  bore, 
With  comely  haveour  and  count'nance  sage, 
Yclad  in  costly  garments,  fit  for  tragicke  stage.48 
(F.  $,  III,  xii,  3). 

Stepping  forward  and  beckoning  as  for  silence, 

By  lively  actions  he  gan  bewray 

Some  argument  of  matter  passioned  (St.  4). 

This  is  the  prologue,  Ease,  presaging  the  action  of  the  masque 
in  dumb  show.  Warton  thinks  that  for  this  character  Spenser 
is  indebted  to  the  custom  of  using  the  dumb  show  as  a  prologue 
in  the  early  drama.49  It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that  the 
prologue  was  a  recognized  feature  of  the  masque  as  well,  and 
that  its  use  in  this  connection  antedates  Spenser's  masque.50 
After  the  prologue  there  appeared  a  band 

Of  minstrales,  making  goodly  meriment, 
With  wanton  bardes,  and  rymers  impudent, 
All  which  together  song  full  chearefully 
A  lay  of  loves  delight,  with  sweet  concent. 
(F.  $,  HI,  xii,  5). 

"John  Izarde  for  mony  to  him  due  for  his  device  in  counterfetingThunder 
&  Lightning  in  the  plays  of  Narscisses  being  requested  therunto  by  the  seide 
Master  of  this  office  And  for  sundry  necessaries  by  him  spent  therm  in 
all  xxijs."  Quoted  by  Helmholtz-Phelan,  P.M.L.A.,  1909,  p.  196.  As  a  part 
of  the  celebration  in  honor  of  Elizabeth's  arrival  at  Kenilworth,  Nichols 
notes  "lightning  by  fyrwork,"  "firie  sparkes,"  "lightninges  of  wildfier  a  water 
and  lond,"  and  "thunderboltz"  (§)ueen  Elizabeth's  Progresses,  vol.  I,  I575> 
pp.  I  off.). 

48  The  expensive  character  of  the  costumes  worn  by  the  maskers  is  too 
well  known  to  call  for  special  comment.    See,  for  example,  the  warrant  for 
delivery  of  stuff  under  date  of  July  12,  1572,  in  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Office  of  the  Revels,  ed.  by  Feuillerat,  Louvain,  1908,  p.  187;  a  passage  quoted 
in  part  with  comment  by  Helmholtz-Phelan,  P.M.L.A.,  1909,  p.  198. 

49  Observations,  vol.  II,  pp.  80-8 1. 

60  An  entry  in  the  Revels'  Accounts  for  1573  reads:  Bayes  for  the  pro- 
logges  &  properties.  (Feuillerat,  Documents  Relating  to  the  Office  of  the 
Revels,  p.  200.) 
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Music  was,  of  course,  a  regular  feature  of  the  masque.  As  in 
Spenser,  it  was  frequently  used  to  herald  the  approach  of  the 
maskers.51  Furthermore,  the  music  was  appropriate  to  the 
dance  or  to  the  character  of  the  scene  presented.62  Spenser 
says  that  this  jolly  crew  of  bards  and  minstrels  sang  "a  lay  of 
loves  delight" — just  the  kind  of  song  one  would  expect  in  a 
masque  of  Cupid.53 

Spenser  divides  the  maskers  into  two  groups  and  places 
Cupid  and  his  victim  between  them.  The  first  group  consists 
of  six  couples— twelve  figures  in  all.  This  was  a  favorite  num 
ber  in  the  masque.54  The  second  group  is  composed  of  three 
figures,  which  come  immediately  after  Cupid,  and  a  "confused 
rout"  of  fourteen  shadowy  forms  that  bring  up  the  rear.  Thus 
there  is  point  to  Spenser's  statement  that  the  "jolly  company" 

marched 

In  manner  of  a  maske,  enranged  orderly. 

(F.  $,  III,  xii,  5). 

51  Collier  quotes  from  a  book  of  rules — probably  of  Henry  VIII — 
governing  the  performance  of  "disguisings."  With  reference  to  the  musicians 
it  says: 

"And  if  there  be  women  disguised,  then  half  of  the  minstrallis  afforesaid 
to  fet  in  the  outhir  disguisars  with  the  lightes  after  they  have  brought  in  the 
women,  and  they  have  daunced  and  their  obeysaunce  made,  ande  stande  a 

side Alwaies  provided  that  the  minstrallis  shall  bring  theym  in, 

playing  before  thaym  such  daunces  as  they  shall  daunce."  Annals,  I,  p.  25. 

62  Note  the  following  passage  from  HarleianMS  6947  as  quoted  by  Reyher: 

"When  the  kinge  is  set  and  the  full  expectation  of  the  spectacle  raised 
there  shalbe  hearde  a  strange  murmur  with  a  kinde  of  hollowe  and  infernall 
musike  when  sodainely  an  orcus  or  poeticall  Hil  [Hell]  is  discovered  and  from 

the  sides  of  it  comminge  forth  a  maske  of  hags  or  Sorceresses "  (Les 

Masques  anglais,  p.  506). 

53  That  there  was  singing  as  well  as  minstrelsy  in  the  early  masques  is 
clear  from  the  account  of  an  entertainment  devised  for  Katherine,  wife  of 
Prince  Arthur,  in  1501.     In  the  four  corner  turrets  of  a  castle  brought  in 
during  this  performance  there  were  four  children  who  sang  "most  sweetly 
and  harmoniously"  as  the  castle  came  in.    (Evans,  English  Masques,  p.  xvii). 

54  We  are  told  by  Hall  that  after  the  banquet  to  the  "prince  of  Castell 
and  the  lady  Margarete" — fifth  of  Henry  VIII — the  ladies  danced,  "and  then 
came  in  the  King  &  a  xi  in  a  maske  ..."  (Chronicle,  p.  566).    Again,  a 
castle  was  erected  in  the  hall  and  in  it  were  six  ladies.    Then  the  king  and 
five  others  came  in  and  assaulted  the  castle.     The  ladies  finally  yielding 
came  down  and  danced  with  the  men.  (Ibid.,  p.  526). 
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Fixed  order,  system,  and  organization  tended  to  prevail  more 
and  more  as  the  masque  developed  from  its  first  crude  form 
of  masked  dance  and  began  to  take  on  certain  dramatic 
features.55 

In  Spenser  the  masque  has  reached  a  stage  where  dancing 
has  ceased  to  be  the  principal  part  of  the  performance.  We 
are  told  that  the  maskers  "marcht  in  masking  wise"  about  the 
room  three  times  (F.  j^.,  Ill,  xii,  26).  The  scene  would  appear 
to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  "grand  march"  in  a  modern 
masquerade  ball.  Spenser  adheres,  however,  to  the  rule  of  the 
early  masque  that  all  the  performers  shall  be  disguised  (St.  26). 

More  important,  however,  than  the  purely  masque  features 
of  this  and  similar  pageants  in  Spenser  are  the  relations  of 
these  scenes  to  the  mixed  court  of  love  and  moral  allegory  of 
the  early  Renaissance.  Neilson  has  pointed  out  that  Spenser's 
maskers  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  conventional 
personifications  of  the  court  of  love  allegory.56  Allegorical 
personages  are  abundant  in  the  dramatic  entertainments  pro 
duced  before  and  during  Spenser's  age.  It  is,  indeed,  practically 
certain  that  the  pageants  and  spectacles  combining  classical 

65  An  illustration  of  this  attention  to  formal  arrangement  is  found  in  an 
Italian  masque  or  masquerade  given  at  the  marriage  of  Cesare  d'Este  and 
Virginia  de'Medici  in  1586.    In  this  spectacle  UAlba  celeste  accompanied  by 
Pioggia  and  Rugiada  comes  forth  and  brings  with  her  two  Cavalieri  del  Sole 
who  are  clothed  in  orange-colored  apparel.     After  these,  on  foot  march 
Notte  and  Tenebra,  followed  by  Silenzio  and  Fraude.     Next,  on  horseback 
come  two  Stelle  matutine  and  after  them  two  Pellegrini.    Two  Fatiche  appear 
next.    The  horses  are  led  by  the  Ore.  (Solerti,  A.,  Gli  albori  del  Melodramma, 
3  vols.,  Milano,  vol.  II,  pp.  5  ff.).    Observe  that,  as  in  Spenser,  the  figures 
are  arranged  in  couples  according  to  their  allegorical  affinities. 

66  Origins  and  Sources  of  the  Court  of  Love,  p.  264.    The  same  and  similar 
personifications  in  Skelton's  Bowge  of  Courte  offer  striking  parallels  to  the 
characters  in  Spenser's  masque,  not  only  because  of  correspondences  in  name 
and  general  conception,  but  also  especially  because  in  both  we  have  the 
same  concrete  method — the  complete  visualization  of  face,  figure,  and  dress. 
Cf.,  for  example,  Spenser's  Suspect  (F.  4>.,  Ill,  xii,  1 5)  and  Skelton's  character 
of  the  same  name  (vv.  190-193),  and  note  the  use  of  identical  phraseology  in 
"His  rolling  eies"  and  "His  eyen  rollynge."     Cf.  also  Skelton's  Daunger, 
Desyre,  Disceyte,  Dysdayne,  Ryotte,  and  Dyssymulation. 
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mythology,  moral  symbolism,  and  court  of  love  allegory 
became  essentially  dramatic  in  England  before  I5oo.57  Out  of 
this  type  of  drama  developed  the  disguisings  and  entertain 
ments  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  one  such  performance, 
for  example,  the  King  and  others  enter  an  arbor  in  the  Garden 
of  Pleasure,  bearing  such  familiar  court  of  love  names  as  "Cuer 
loyall,  Bone  voloyre,  Bone  espoier,  Valyaunt  desyre,  Bone  foy, 
and  Armoure  loyall."58  In  these  spectacles  we  find  the  well- 
known  commonplaces  of  court  of  love  literature;  viz.,  arbors, 
fountains,  and  castles  forming  the  background  for  courts  of 
Venus  or  Cupid,  where  complaints  are  heard,  debates  are  held, 
triumphs  are  celebrated,  and  chivalric  contests  are  staged  in  the 
conventional  manner.  The  spectacular  and  dramatic  elements 
of  the  May  Day  folk  festivals,  mythological  and  classical  in 
fluences  transmitted  through  the  pastoral  tradition,  and  the 
machinery  and  characters  of  the  court  of  love  allegory  have 
all  been  combined  and  fused  into  a  new  type  of  masque 
which  has  been  appropriated  for  the  delectation  and  amuse 
ment  of  the  Court.  Furthermore,  the  fusion  of  allegorical 
pageantry  and  mediaeval  romance,  which  had  already  been 
accomplished  more  than  a  century  before  in  the  motif  of  the 
Siege  of  the  Castle  of  Love,59  has  now  become  an  established 
tradition  in  the  masque  as  well  as  in  the  formal  drama.  Pre 
cisely  such  a  composite  picture  is  presented  to  us  in  Spenser's 
episode  of  the  House  of  Busirane,  with  the  accompanying  per 
formance  of  the  Masque  of  Cupid. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  these  allegorical  perform 
ances  with  the  characters  in  Spenser's  masque  will  show  their 
close  resemblance  and  will  indicate  a  common  use  of  court  of 
love  material.  In  the  entertainment  given  in  1501  for  Kather- 
ine,  wife  to  Prince  Arthur,  the  two  ambassadors  from  the 

67  See  Baskervill,  Mod.  Phil.,  vol.  14,  1916-1917,  pp.  467  ff.,  and  cf.  by 
the  same  author  English  Elements  in  Jonson's  Early  Comedy,  pp.  214  ff. 
i8  Cited  by  Baskerville,  Mod.  Phil.,  vol.  14,  1916-1917,  p.  470. 
"  Op.  «/.,  p.  474- 
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knights  to  the  ladies  in  the  castle  were  Hope  and  Desire.60  In 
a  masque  (c.  1522)  described  by  Hall61  a  castle  was  kept  by 
eight  ladies;  viz.,  Beautie,  Honor,  Perseveraunce,  Kyndnes, 
Constance,  Bountie,  Mercie,  and  Pitie.  Underneath  the 
fortress  of  the  castle  were  eight  other  ladies;  viz.,  Dangier, 
Disdain,  Gelousie,  Unkyndenes,  Scorne,  Malebouche,  and 
Straungenes.  Eight  lords  came  in,  led  by  Ardent  Desire.  They 
were  Amorus,  Noblenes,  Youth,  Attendaunce,  Loyaltie,  Pleas 
ure,  Gentleness,  and  Libertie.  The  knights  attacked  and 
captured  the  castle  in  spite  of  the  stout  defense  of  Scorn  and 
company.  A  dance  followed.  The  masque  is  here  already 
completely  allegorized.  Reyher  quotes  from  Harleian 
6947  an  account  of  a  spectacle  in  which  a  "poeticall  Hil  [Hell] 
is  discovered  and  from  the  sides  of  it  comminge  forth  a  maske 
of  hags  or  Sorceresses  serally  [severally]  attired,  with  thire 
spindles  reeles  and  other  magicall  instruments  makinge  a 
confused  noise  with  strange  gestures.  Thire  names  are  Igno 
rance,  Falshoode,  suspicion,  Credulity,  Murmur,  Impudencie, 
Malice,  slaunder,  Execration,  Bitternes,  and  Fury,  the  oppo- 
sites  of  glory."62  They  meet  Ate  who  encourages  them  to 
proceed  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  night  with  their  incanta 
tions  and  dances.  They  finally  vanish  at  the  approach  of 
Heroicke  Virtue.  In  the  entertainments  provided  for  the 
Queen  at  Kenilworth  there  is  a  scene  in  which  Deepdesire 
metamorphosed  into  a  holly  bush  speaks  from  the  bush  and 
urges  the  Oueen  to  remain  in  the  castle.63  Todd  cites  the 
Italian  Tempio  cC Amore  of  Signer  Marchese  dal  Caretto  (Ven- 

60  This  elaborate  combination  of  masque  and  pageantry  of  Henry  VII's 
reign  has  been  repeatedly  printed.     See  Shakespeare  Society  Papers,  vol.  I, 
1844,  pp.  47  ff;  Collier,  Annals,  vol.  I,  pp.  58  ff;  Evans,  English  Masques, 
pp.  xvii  ff;  and  Reyher,  Les  Masques  anglais,  pp.  500  ff. 

61  Chronicle,  p.  631. 

62  Reyher,  op.  cit.,  p.  506. 

63  Nichols,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresses,  vol.  I,  1575,  pp.  85  ff.,  and  Gas- 
coigne,  Complete  Works  (Cambridge  English  Classics),  vol.  II,  pp.  126  ff. 
Cf.  F.  <^.,  I,  ii,  28  ff.,  where  Fradubio  metamorphosed  into  a  tree  by  Duessa 
speaks  from  the  tree  and  tells  the  story  of  his  woes  to  the  Redcross  Knight. 
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ice,  1524),  which  he  calls  a  moral  comedy  or  masque  and  in 
which  appear  personifications  of  Hope,  Desire,  Jealousy,  Rea 
son,  Discretion,  Perfidy,  Violence,  and  Envy.  The  scenery  is 
likewise  symbolical.64 

The  principal  group  of  twelve  figures  in  Spenser's  masque 
(F.  j^.,  Ill,  xii,  7-18)  is  of  special  interest  because  each  one  is 
described  in  detail  and  furnished  with  some  mechanical  token 
of  his  character  which  adds  vividness  and  a  certain  dramatic 
interest  to  the  picture.  Fansy  is  dressed  in  "paynted  plumes" 
like  the  "sunburnt  Indians"  and  carries  a  fan.  Desyre  wears 
an  "embroidered  bonet"  and  blows  into  flames  a  few  sparks 
which  he  holds  tight  in  both  his  hands.  Doubt  is  clad  in  a 
"discolour'd  cote  of  straunge  disguyse"  with  a  "brode  capuccio" 
at  the  back  and  with  "sleeves  dependaunt  Albanese-wyse." 
He  leans  on  a  broken  reed.  Danger  is  clothed  in  bear's  skin 
and  carries  in  one  hand  a  net  and  in  the  other  "a  rusty  blade." 
Fear  goes  fully  armed  "from  top  to  toe,"  including  in  his 
armor  a  "brasen  shield."  Hope  is  clad  in  "silken  samite" 
and  carries  a  "holy  water  sprinckle."  Dissemblaunce  is 
painted,  wears  "borrowed  haire,"  and  twines  "two  clewes  of 
silke"  which  she  carries  in  her  hand.  Suspect  is  ill  favoured 
and  holds  a  lattice  before  his  face,  through  which  he  peeps. 
Griefe  is  clothed  in  sable  and  carries  a  pair  of  pincers.  Fury  is 
clad  in  rags  and  carries  a  firebrand.  Displeasure  and  Pleas- 
aunce  carry  a  vial  each,  the  one  containing  an  "angry  waspe" 
and  the  other  a  "honey-laden  bee." 

The  same  kinds  of  emblematic  and  symbolic  tokens  are 
worn  and  carried  by  the  figures  in  the  masques.  To  seek  any 
thing  more  is  to  deny  Spenser  any  originality;  to  ask  for 
identical  parallels  is  to  question  even  his  power  of  adaptation. 
In  the  passage  quoted  from  Reyher  (see  page  127  above)  the 
sorceresses  carry  spindles,  reels,  and  other  magical  instru- 

64  Works  of  Spenser,  vol.  II,  p.  civ  (note).  Cunliffe  (P.M.L.A.^  1907, 
pp.  147  ff.)  has  shown  that  allegorical  personages  were  employed  in  the 
Italian  masque  as  early  as  1492,  when  Faith  and  Gladness  appeared  in  an 
entertainment  devised  by  Sannazaro  for  the  Duke  of  Calabria. 
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ments  to  be  used  in  their  incantations.  In  connection  with  the 
figure  of  Fear  in  armour  it  may  be  noted  that  armour  is  found 
among  the  properties  required  for  the  masques.  In  the  Revels' 
Accounts  for  1571-1572  we  find  the  following  entry: 

"Morris  pickering  and  William  lening  for  mony  by  them 
disbursed  for  the  hier  of  certeine  Armour  for  the  playe  of 
parris  &  vienna  to  furnish  the  triumphe  therein.  .  ,"65  Other 
entries  for  the  same  years  selected  at  random  for  suggestive- 
ness  in  connection  with  apparel,  appendages,  or  other  proper 
ties  mentioned  by  Spenser  are  "ffethers  of  sundry  sortes," 
"braunches  of  sylke  &  other  garniture  for  pageantes," 
"swordes,"  "fawchins  fierworke,"  and  "A  Bolte  shackles  & 
a  coller  for  Discorde."  Another  entry  reads: 

"lohn  Ogle  for  Curling  of  Heare  made  of  Black  silk  for  Dis- 
cordes  heade  .  .  .  "66  From  the  French  masque  we  have 
evidence  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  Balet  Comique  de  la  Royne 
(1581)  the  four  cardinal  virtues  were  shown  with  their  gar 
ments  adorned  with  stars: 

"La  premiere  portoit  un  pillier,  1'autre  une  balance,  la 
troisiesme  un  serpent,  et  la  quatriesme  un  vaze;  le  tout  fait 
d'or  bruny."67 

The  presentation  of  Cupid  riding  on  a  "lion  ravenous" 
(F.  ^.,  III,  xii,  22)  savours  of  masque  influence.  Imitation 
beasts  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  triumphs,  pageants, 
and  other  entertainments  of  the  period.68  In  the  performance 
of  1501 — already  repeatedly  cited  and  quoted — a  castle  on 
wheels  is  drawn  in  by  four  beasts,  two  of  which  are  lions.69 

65  Feuillerat,  Documents  Relating  to  the  Office  of  the  Revels,  p.  142.  Quoted 
by  Helmholtz-Phelan,  P.M.L.A.,  1909,  p.  196. 

66  Feuillerat,  op.  cit.,  p.  159. 

67  Lacroix,  Paul,  Ballets  et  mascarades  de  Cour,  Geneve,  1868,  vol.  I,  p.  62. 

68  In  the  Revels'  Accounts  for  1571-2  we  find  an  entry  for  properties 
which  include  "Monsters,  Mountaynes,  fforestes,  Beastes,  Serpentes,"  etc. 
See  Feuillerat,  Documents,  p.  241,  or  Helmholtz-Phelan,  P.M.L.A.,  1909, 
p.  197.    Cf.  Nash's  Summer  s  Last  Will  and  Testament,  where  Bacchus  enters 
riding  on  an  ass. 

69  See  Reyher,  Les  Masques  anglais,  pp.  500  ff. 
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Harleian  MS  6947  describes  a  masque  in  which  chariots  con 
taining  Bellanna,  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  and  eleven  other  queens 
are  drawn — the  first  by  panthers,  the  second  by  eagles,  and  the 
third — "whih  [which]  is  the  last  and  most  eminent  with  the 
statue  of  fame  on  the  tope  of  yt  for  her  Maiestie  drawne  by 
Lions  in  which  they  ride  about  the  stage  as  in  a  solemne 
triumphe  over  those  vices  which  were  flede  before  them.  .  ."70 
In  the  masque  devised  for  the  meeting  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  1562,  Lady  Prudentia  comes  riding  on  a 
golden  lion  and  Lady  Temperentia,  on  a  red  lion.71 

That  Spenser  is  also  following  the  custom  of  the  masque  in 
representing  Cupid  as  blindfolded  is  apparent  from  the  oft- 
quoted  remark  of  Benvolio  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

We'll  have  no  Cupid,  hood-wink'd  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath  (I,  iv,  4-5).™ 

The  phrase  "coulourd  winges"  (F.  ^.,  III,  xii,  23)  recalls  an 
item  in  the  Revels'  Accounts  for  1572  recording  the  amount 
due  the  painter  William  Lyzarde  for  painting  various  proper 
ties,  among  which  are  "the  winges — iiij8."73 

The  bald  realism  of  the  exposed  heart  of  Amoret  (F.  j^., 
Ill,  xii,  21)  is  suggestive  of  the  crude  symbolism  of  the  alle 
gorical  disguising.  In  the  performance  of  i3th  of  Henry  VIII 
described  by  Hall  (see  page  127  above),  there  was  shown  a 
castle  with  towers,  "and  on  every  Tower  was  a  banner,  one 
banner  was  of  iii  rent  hartes,  the  other  was  a  ladies  hand 

70  Reyher,  op.  cit.,  p.  506. 

71  Evans,  English  Masques,  p.  xxiii.     This  custom  also  was  doubtless 
borrowed  from  the  moralities.    In  the  procession  of  the  captains  aligned  with 
Virtue  in  Lydgate's  Interpretacyon  of  the  names  of  Goddys  and  Goddesses, 
Charity  rides  a  tiger,  Pacience  a  camel,  Liberality  a  dromedary,  Abstinence 
a  hart,  Chastity  a  unicorn,  and  Good  Business  a  panther.     See  Collier, 
Annals,  vol.  I,  pp.  30-31. 

72  Cf.  also  Jonson,  Cynthia 's  Revels,  I,  i  (Mer.  Ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  191):  Mer 
cury  says  to  Cupid,  "Nay,  then,  Cupid,  I  think  we  must  have  you  hood- 
wink'd  again." 

73  Feuillerat,  Documents,  p.  158. 
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gripyng  a  man's  harte,  the  third  banner  was  a  ladies  hand 
turnyng  a  mannes  hart."74 

Finally,  Spenser's  maskers  disappear  in  the  conventional 
manner.  When  Britomart  had  forced  herself  into  the  inner 
room  of  the  House  of  Busirane  before  the  maskers  could  issue 
forth,  she  found  that  they  "streight  were  vanisht  all  and  some" 
(F.  j^.,  Ill,  xii,  30).  Similarly,  in  the  celebrated  entertain 
ment  of  1501  the  knights  captured  the  castle  and  danced  with 
the  ladies,  while  the  castle,  ship,  and  mountain  departed: 

"The  same  wise  the  disguisers  rehersed,  as  well  the  knights 
as  the  ladyes  after  certaine  leasure  of  their  solace  and  disport 
avoyded  and  vanished  out  of  their  sight  and  presence."75 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  shown  that  a  court  of  love  background  has  been 
used  in  twelve  of  the  principal  episodes  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 
Grouping  these  according  to  kind  for  convenience  in  discus 
sion,  we  have  found  the  nature  setting  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss 
(F.  £.,  II,  xii),  the  Garden  of  Adonis  (F.  £.,  Ill,  vi),  and  the 
Court  of  Nature  (F.  ^.,  VII,  vi  and  vii);  the  indoor  setting 
in  the  House  of  Pride  (F.  ^.,  I,  iv  and  v),  the^Hpuse  of  Holiness 
(F.  ^.,  I,  x),  the  House  of  Temperance  (F.  j^.,  II,  ix),  Castle 
Joyous  (F.  ^.,  III,  i),  the  House  of  Busirane  (F.  j^.,  Ill,  xi  and 
xii),  the  Temple  of  Isis  (F.  j^.,  V,  vii),  the  Palace  of  Justice 
(F.  ^.,  V,  ix),  and  the  Court  of  Cupid  (F.  £.,  VI,  vii,  32  ff.); 
and  the  combination  outdoor  and  indoor  setting,  in  the  Temple 
of  Venus  (F.  £.,  IV,  x). 

Analyzing  the  nature  settings  in  order  to  determine  their 
characteristic  features,  we  have  seen  that  the  garden  or  meadow 
is  frequently  enclosed  by  a  wall;  that  this  enclosure  is  described 
as  a  paradise  of  perfect  delight  and  joy;  that  the  highly  conven 
tionalized  landscape  is  adorned  with  trees,  flowers,  fountains, 
and  arbors;  and  that  the  climate  is  an  even-tempered,  perpetual 
spring,  in  which  all  forms  of  plant  life  grow  spontaneously. 

74  Chronicle ,  p.  63 1 . 

76  Shakespeare  Society  Papers,  1844,  vol.  I,  p.  50. 
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These  features  we  have  seen  paralleled  in  recognized  court  of 
love  allegories.  Likewise,  upon  analysis,  the  indoor  settings 
have  been  shown  to  have  certain  conventional  elements  in 
common.  The  temple,  palace,  or  castle  is  raised  high  on  lofty 
columns;  is  built  of,  or  highly  ornamented  with  gold,  precious 
stones,  or  other  costly  material;  and  is  furnished  with  doors  or 
gates  of  the  same  expensive  character.  As  regards  interior 
decoration,  we  have  found  the  walls  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
Love's  wars,  hung  with  cloth  of  arras,  or  appropriately  painted 
with  scenes  from  history,  legend,  or  mythology.  Among  other 
significant  features  of  these  settings  we  have  noted  especially 
the  altars  to  the  god  or  goddess  of  love.  Similar  features  have 
been  shown  to  abound  in  the  count  of  love  allegories  and  in 
other  literature  containing  court  of  love  material. 

Further,  we  have  seen  Spenser's  choice  and  use  of  characters 
for  these  scenes  paralleled  in  acknowledged  court  of  love 
literature.  We  have  noted  the  presence  of  a  presiding  or 
over-ruling  dignitary  in  the  person  of  Venus,  Cupid,  or  some 
other  mythical  or  allegorical  figure.  Attendant  upon  this 
personage,  we  have  found  a  retinue  of  courtiers,  suppliants, 
worshippers,  and  visitants.  The  members  of  this  company 
have  been  either  real  persons  of  a  mythological  and  legendary 
character  or  personifications.  We  have  observed  real  persons, 
legendary  figures,  and  personified  abstractions  mingling  freely 
in  the  same  scene.  The  conclusion  is  unescapable  that  these 
characters — especially  the  personifications — are  drawn  directly 
either  from  the  pure  court  of  love  allegories  or  from  the  mixed 
court  of  love  and  moral  allegories  which  belong  to  a  later  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  genre. 

Finally,  our  study  of  the  special  adaptations  of  the  court 
of  love  allegory  has  shown  how  Spenser  has  used  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  court — functioning  in  its  quasi-judicial  capac 
ity — in  the  Court  of  Cupid  (F.  ^.,  VI,  vii,  32-37)  for  purely 
court  of  love  purposes,  in  the  Court  of  Mercilla  (F.  ^.,  V,  ix) 
for  purposes  of  political  allegory,  and  in  the  Court  of  Nature 
(F.  <£.,  VII,  vi  and  vii)  for  purposes  of  philosophic  moralizing. 
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In  the  Masque  of  Cupid  (F.  j^.,  III,  xii,  3-26)  we  have  seen 
Spenser's  adaptation  of  court  of  love  material  to  the  uses  of 
the  masque.  Influenced  probably  by  the  processional  form  of 
the  court  of  love,  by  the  Petrarchan  "triumph,"  and  by  the 
popularity  of  the  masque  in  his  own  and  the  preceding  age, 
the  poet  has  taken  over  the  stock  characters  of  the  love  alle 
gories  and  employed  them  to  enliven  the  semi-dramatic 
pageant  which  Britomart  witnesses  in  the  House  of  Busirane. 
If  the  arguments  here  set  forth  are  sound,  we  are  warranted 
in  asserting  that  twelve  of  the  pivotal  episodes  in  the  Faerie 
Queene  have  been  created  after  models  derived  from  the  love 
allegories.  If  this  contention  be  admitted  and  its  implications 
visualized,  it  becomes  evident  at  once  that  the  entire  structure 
of  the  poem  has  been  profoundly  affected — if  not  fundamentally 
determined — by  the  permeating  influence  of  the  allegorical 
courts  of  love. 
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